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>+t@THE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY.4< 


THOMAS MESSINGER DROWN, LL. D., President. 


THE UNIVERSITY OFFERS THE FOLLWING COURSES: 
I. ‘IN GENERAL LITERATURE. «. Tue Crassicat Course. 2. Tue Latin-Screntiric Course. 


in SCIENCE AND RS. 
TECHNOLOGY. «. THe Course ry Civit Encinexrinc. 2. THe Course tn MgecHANICAL ENGINEERING, 3, 
. Te Courses 1n Misinc EnGingexinc anp Meratiurcy. 5. THe Course in Execrrica, Encinesrinc. 6. Tue 


SOURSE IN ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. I. Te Course In ARCHITECTURE. 
COURSES. The authorities of the University, being convinced that many men who desire eventually to 


study a technical profession, would appreciate a preliminary literary education, have decided to offer to such persons an opportu- 
nity of combining culture studieswith those which belong to practical life. Any student who wishes to do so, will be permitted to 
substitute such technical studies as are approved by the faculty for a portion of the regular work of the Junior and Senior years. 
At the end of the four years he will receive the literary degree appropriate to his course. If he then chooses to complete the tech- 
nical course in which substituted studies belong, he can do so, and may expect to receive the technical degree in from one to 
two say depending upon the course chosen and the diligence of the student. This opportunity will be valuable to many who 
may have use for the technical knowledge which may he acquired within the four years, even where they are unable to remain for 
the full ical course ; while to those who can avail themsclves of the combined courses, it offers a means for acquiring a well- 


techn 
rounded training, which will fit them for more effective work and for greater success in the future. = 
For further information, for Registers, and for descriptrve Circulars of the different Courses, address 


THE SECRETARY OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


High-Class Cemetery Work. 


‘There is the strength which fails no, 
in the monument here pictured. 

And along with the strength goes not 
a little of real artistic merit. 

Such a memorial, therefore, is at once 
a thing of substance and of beauty. 

All our work is unique in characters 
being from designs by our Own artist’ 
and sculptors. 

. Our price is not necessarily the low- 
est, but we guarantee our figures to be 
very low for the exclusively first- 
quality work which we do. 

We manufacture from Westerly, 
Quincy, Barre, and all leading granites‘ 
and, as we sell direct to consum- 
ers, we save the latter all middle 
men’s profits. 

All our work is guaranteed, no- 
charge being made if not strictly 
according to contract. 


It must not be supposed that the 
illustrations which we publish with 
our advertisements represent, nec- 
essarily our most admirable de- 
signs. ‘Ihe fact is that those we 
print are intended chiefly as sug- 
gestions. We gladly send choice 
drawings, however, on application 
by those in want of high-class 
monuments. 


3. Tue Course 



























Write us for list of company work erected by us in all parts of the United States and Canada, also for 
desigus and estimates. 


THOMAS & MILLER, QUINCY, MASS. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCIES of AMERICA—“ Theory of Music” 2st’ 

Rey. L D. BASS, D. D., Manager. | ginners.—12 cents oe oe PR cote ge 

Pitteburg, Pa.; Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, La.; “Songs and Glees” o eee of erieney poor bee 
New York, N. Y.: Washington, D. C.; San —15 cenis. “ * esta 

Francisco, Cal.; Chicago, lil.; St. Louis. vf 144 pages of favorite Schoo , 

Mo. and Dower, Colorde ee ee ies 

Music. at Sight with hints on vocal tra‘ning.—so cents. 


“ bape ge 3 oS nevikene 0 be filled within the next 
t 
vo apes, emp ehn ape onal J. H. KURZENKNABE CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 


1-6 Union TrAcuers’ AGENcigs, Saltsburg, Pa 
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F I were what I am not and what I never 

shall be, a writer of essays, personal or 
impersonal, there is one subject in which 
I am persuaded I could interest literary 
readers, and that is the impressions that 
men of genius have made on the minds of 
those who saw them for the first time. I 
should select authors in preference to 
other men of genius, and among them I 
would begin with poets, who have always 
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had a strange fascination for me. I would | 


take them when they were becoming con- 
scious of their powers, but were not too 
conscious of them; when they were young 
enough, simple enough, and natural 
enough to wonder at and enjoy their gifts, 
ingenuously, sincerely, and modestly. I 
have known, more or less, most American 
poets who were worth knowing, begin- 
ning in my early days with youngsters of 
my own age, Taylor, Boker, Read, Sted- 
man, and continuing as the years went on, 
with Bryant, Lowell and Longfellow; and 
among my scanty pleasures of memory 
the most precious in my eyes are those 
connected with the hours when the orbit 
of my life intersected theirs in a happy 
conjunction. I recall as if it were yester- 
day the day when I first met Taylor, and 
the night when, in Taylor’s room, I first 
met Boker, and other nights and days 
when I first met Read and Stedman; but 
I am not so sure of the seasons when I 
first met the masters whom I approached 
with more reverence and an apprehension 
that was more than trepidation. I never 
made a poetical pilgrimage in my life, 
and, judging from what I have heard from 
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those who have made real pilgrimages, I 
never desired to. My meetings with my 
betters were always unpremeditated and 
unexpected ones—I may say occasionally 
unwilling ones, for, knowing my defici- 
encies, I was fearful of intruding. That 
I need not have been, I learned after a 
time, for the older and greater the poet 
the more kind and considerate I found 
him.—A. H. Stoddard. 





‘‘WEALTH,”’ says a gifted writer, ‘‘is 
the equivalent of what we eat and drink, 
of the homes we live in, of the comforts 
with which we surround ourselves, of the 
independence which makes us free to go 
here and there, to do this and that—to 
spend the winter where orange blossoms 
perfume the soft air, and the summer 
where ocean breezes quicken the the pulse 
of life. It unlocks for us the treasury of 
the world, opens to our gaze whatever is 
sublime or beautiful; introduces us to the 
master-minds who live in their works; it 
leads us where orators declaim, and sing- 
ersthrill the soul with ecstasy. Nay, more, 
with it we build churches, endow schools, 
and provide asylums and hospitals for the 
weak and the helpless. It is, indeed, like 
unto a god of this nether world, holding 
dominion over many spheres of life and 
receiving the heart-worship of millions. 
Yet if we make money and its equivalents 
a life purpose—the aim and end of our 
earthly hopes—our service becomes idol- 
atry, anda blight falls upon the nobler self. 
Money is the equivalent of what is venal 
—of all that may be bought or sold; but 
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the best, the God-like, the distinctively 
human cannot be bought or sold. A rich 
man can buy books, but not an appreci- 
ative mind; he can buy a pew, but not a 
pure conscience; he can buy men’s votes 
and flattery, but not their respect. The 
money world is visible, material, mechan- 
ical, external; the world of the soul, of the 
better self, is invisible, spiritual, vital. 
God’s kingdom is within. What we have 
is not what we are; and the all-important 
thing is to be, not to have. Our possess- 
ions belong to us only in a mechanical 
way. The poet’s soul owns the stars and 
the moonlight heavens, the mountains 
and rivers, the flowers and the birds, more 
truly than a millionaire owns his bonds. 
What | know is mine, and what I love is 
mine; and as my knowledge widens and 
my love deepens more and more, my life 
is enlarged and intensified.”’ 





A ‘‘CurFEW LAw’”’ is being urged in 
many localities, and deserves serious at- 
tention. The law is the outgrowth of an 
old English law. William the Conqueror 
established the ‘‘ Couvir Feu’’ (cover the 
fire) to prevent conspiracies against his 
throne. When the ‘‘Curfew Bell’’ was 
sounded, all people were compelled to be 
off the streets and ‘‘cover their fires.’’ 
The ‘‘Curfew Law’’ now means that chil- 
dren under a given age must be off the 
streets by a certain hour in the evening. 
Of course this law is for cities only, and 
its purpose is to protect children from the 
bad influences of the streets after night. 
Everybody familiar with the facts knows, 
that thousands of boys and girls get their 
start in a bad life by being allowed to 
run the streets at night. Mrs. John D. 
Townsend, in a recentarticle in the Vor ¢h 
American Review, discusses the necessity 
of a curfew for children in cities. She 
quotes from the report of the State Board 
of charities for New Jersey to the effect, 
that in eleven cities 13,000 policemen ar- 
rested 450,000 men, women and children 
at an expense of $20,000,000, while among 
an equal number of farmers there were not 
5,000 arrests. Of the 13 ooo boysand girls 
in reform schools in 1890, 98 per cent. 
went from cities, towns and villages. This 
means that a little more than one-third of 
the population of the country furnished 
98 of every 100 children sent to reform 
schools. Iu view of such facts as these, 
the sincere men and women who are urg- 
ing curfew ordinances for cities deserve to 
be met with something better than ridi- 
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cule. There can be no doubt that the 
lack of parental watchfulness and re- 
straint in cities is responsible for much of 
the crime which fills reformatories and 
prisons with convicts. This being the 
case, it seems that a remedy should be 
devised for the evil. This law should go 
along with a compulsory education law, 
but can be enforced independently. City 
councils can make and enforce such a law 
without any special legislation, and asa 
matter of fact four or five Indiana towns 
already have the curfew, in force. A state 
law, would greatly strengthen local legis- 
lation and help to stiffen the backbone of 
timid councilmen.—/ndiana Journal. 





It issomewhat difficult to state the test 
of a school, but I am interested, first of 
all, in the personality of the teacher, fcr I 
am convinced that the teacher herself is a 
more influential factor in the school than 
the studies taught. The voice of the 
teacher strikes me as especially worthy of 
notice. If it is low in tone and used com- 
paratively little, the indications are that 
both the control of the children and the 
instruction are excellent. In judging the 
instruction itself, the first point I would 
notice is the interest that the children feel 
for the subject taught. If they are gen- 
uinely interested, they will be responsive 
enough to ask questions freely; to answer 
questions in their own language, and not 
in the words of the book, and in so doing 
they will make abundant use of their 
hands for gesturing. The latter point I 
would emphasize. These tests will not 
fully cover the ground, but I think they 
cover itlargely.—F. 47. McMurray. 





MorE attention should be given to 
reading, writing and spelling. It is dis- 
creditable to our schools that so many of 
their graduates can not read, write, or 
spell well. The boy or girl who is well 
grounded in the fundamentals of an edu- 
cation, z. ¢., the common branches, can 
successfully cope with life’s problems. 
Better to know a few things well and be 
able to use one’s knowledge, than to know 
a little of a great many things. Knowl- 
edge of the higher branches should be had, 
but the essentials learned thoroughly 
first. We would not have our pupils know 
less of the higher branches, but we would 
have them know more of the things and 
subjects used every day and all the time. 
Correct spelling can be taught incident- 
ally as well as directly. So, also, of cor- 
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rect expression in reading. These matters 
should be looked after carefully in geog- 
raphy, history, language, physiology, and 
other branches of the school course. 





THE powers of youth in the season of 
Spring are as safe as those of youth ina 
human soul are uncertain. The stamp of 
God on the tree is its endless perfectness. 
The instinct of that nest-building bird 
yonder, of the thrifty ant down there at 
your foot, or that busy bee that hums a 
line of inerrant flight past your ear, is the 
same stamp on a movable die. It seems 
that the heraldry of all nature never bears 
a dishonored flag, a broken or defaced 
escutcheon. Each living thing here 
around you isa law unto itself to do al- 
ways and to conclusion the right, the be- 
coming thing. They sport, they rejoice, 
they breathe a rotund fullness, a singing 
life as full as it is strong, yet withal they 
grow, and they grow right on toward the 
ideal perfectness. The rosy whiteness of 
those blooming trees in the orchards down 
below is a chorus of laughter, a dance of 
delight; but there is no Tenzy in that 
mirth, no dissipation of force, nothing to 
wither the fall-apple or weaken the body 
of the tree. And this, because it keeps 
true to its ideal, in a high sense, true to 
itself. This is God's way of making the 
youth of our summer such perpetual joy 
and comfort tousmen. Everything seems 
to drink of the Fountain of Youth in these 
glad days. Why not we, oh, fellow man ? 
How is it that we falter and fall, stray 
away and waste, grow worse and perish? 
Is not the answer in the query itself? 
Keep up to your divine ideal, and the 
prodigal days need never come to you. 





THE boy who smokes saps his physical 
strength. In boat races and games of 
base-ball, cricket, bicycling and other 
athletics, the habitual smoker stands little 
chance against the young man of pure, 
cleanly, and temperate habits. Some in- 
vestigations have recently been made 
which convey a startling warning to 
smoking boys. From measurement of 187 
students in Yale College, it was found 
that those who let tobacco alone gained 
over those who used it during the college 
year 1892, 22 per cent. in weight, 29% 
per cent. in height, 19 per cent. in girth 
of chest, and 66 per cent. in lung capacity. 
Measurements at Amherst College showed 
even greater difference in favor of those 
who did not use tobacco. With such evi- 
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dence as this before him, no sensible boy 
is likely to cultivate the tobacco habit, or 
to cling to it if he has already acquired 
it.—NV. Y. Evangelist. 





AMONG so many Christians there is a 
singular ignorance of the books of the 
Scripture as a whole. With a wide 
knowledge of particular texts, there is a 
strange lack of familiarity with the bear- 
ing of each separate Gospel and Epistle. 
He whose knowledge is confined to 
texts, and who has never studied them, 
first with their context, then as forming 
fragments of entire books, and lastly in 
their relation to the whole of Scripture, 
incurs the risk of turning theology into 
an erroneous and artificial system. The 
abuse of sacred phrases has been the cause, 
in age after age, of incredible misery and 
mischief. The remedy for these deadly 
evils would have been found in the due 
study and comprehension of Scripture as 
a whole.—Cazon Farrar. 





THE region of the Landes, which, fifty 
years ago was one of the poorest and most 
miserable in France, has now been made 
one of the most prosperous, owing to 
the planting of pines. The increased 
value is estimated at no less than 1,000,- 
000,000 francs. Where there were fifty 
years ago only a few thousand poor and 
unhealthy shepherds whose flocks pas- 
tured on the scanty herbage, there are now 
saw mills, charcoal kilns and turpentine 
works, interspersed with thriving villages 
and fertile agricultural lands. 





A PRECOCIOUS boy and a youngish old 
man alike repel us with an incongruity. 
Life might all be simple and beautiful if 
we could only regard it as one long jour- 
ney, where every day's march had its 
own separate sort of beauty to travel 
through.—Pillips Brooks. 





To maintain a cheery, happy atmos- 
phere in the school-room, to judiciously 
care for the minds, bodies and souls of 
the restless, impressible little folks com- 
mitted to our care, is the grand work of 
the primary teacher. That there is much 
poor primary teaching is unquestionable. 
That some is due to crowded rooms and 
over-worked teachers is equally true. 
That the quality of the work done is often 
superior to the demands of the people is 
a sad commentary upon the interest many 
parents show in their children’s educa- 
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tion. But admitting all this, are we meas- 
uring up toour ‘‘ideal primary teacher ?’’ 
Are we magnifying our calling? Are we 
doing all we can? Do we ever keep in 
mind that ‘‘ Education commences at the 
mother’s knee, and that every word 
spoken within the hearing of a little child, 
tends to the formation of character ?’’ 





ScHoo. libraries will continue to in- 
crease in size and grow in numbers as the 
days goby. And the character and qual- 
ity of the books will grow better as the 
needs and wants of the children become 
better understood by book writers and 
book buyers. The time is not far off 
when not a school room in the State but 
will have at least a small library of well 
selected books suited to the grade of 
pupils for whom they are intended. 





HELEN, aged four, was spending a 
night away from home. At bedtime she 
knelt at her hostess’ knee to say her 
prayers, expecting the usual prompting. 
Finding her friend unable to help her out, 
she ended thus: ‘‘ Please God, ’scuse me. 
I can’t,remember my prayers, and I’m 
staying with a lady that don’t know any.”’ 





WHEN some new educational hobby 
appears, the inexperienced and incautious 
teacher mounts the little horse and dashes 
away at full gallop, until pony and rider 
come to the ground. The wise teacher 
harnesses the little horse to his strong 
educational team and lets him draw “‘ for 
all he is worth,’’ retaining him or dis- 
carding him as he proves a help or a 
hindrance.—//etcher. 





THE teacher should know the best liter- 
ature, and should not make the mistake 
of allowing his professional stndies to ab- 
sorb all his time and thought. He who 
restricts himself to pedagogy can hope to 
become at best but a pedagogue, some 
writer has said. While it can not be 
denied that there is a cultural side to 
pedagogical studies, especially in the line 
of the history and the philosophy of edu- 
cation, the teacher can not be the embodi- 
ment of culture in its highest form, unless 
he gives no small degree of his energy to 
the study of literature. Literature is 
specifically and distinctively life, and it is 
for this reason that we would have every 
teacher intimately acquainted with the 
best literature of all ages. The teacher 
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the world’s literature lives in a higher 
and richer world than the teacher who 
contents himself with mere information. 
He is consequently a greater power among 
his pupils both in and out of the school- 
room.—/ournal of Pedagogy. 





IN illustrating a lack of common sense 
that is not at all uncommon, President 
Seerley points out five directions in which 
false views of life areshown. 1, The im- 
portance given to professional success over 
manhood and womanhood. ‘All are 
more useful to the world if they will set 
the standard of manhood above the stand- 
ard of their vocations.’’ 2. Among teach- 
ers, too great value placed upon recom- 
mendations and credentials. 3. Neglect 
of opportunities for literary and artistic 
culture. 4. Waste of energy by unneces- 
sary effort, such as persistent standing in 
school, that is, not sitting down, and gen- 
eral nervous strain. He says: ‘‘I have 
met five women in the last month who 
spoke exultingly of having broken down 
nervously, as if it were a tribute to their 
womanhood instead of a crime against 
nature and God.”’ 5. Constant change of 
methods without sufficient test of those 
that are already in use in their schools. 





CONCERNING the transmission of mail 
through pneumatic tubes, the report of 
the Second Assistant Postmaster- General, 
just published, says: ‘‘ Last year there 
was only one pneumatic postal tube in 
operation in the country, that in Phila- 
delphia. Since then four more contracts 
have been executed, in Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, and between New York 
and Brooklyn. It is quite possible to 
carry second, third and fourth-class matter 
as well as first. Extension to stations, 
several miles distant from the main office, 
will save clerical force as well as expedite 
delivery in distant cities from twelve to 
twenty-four hours. The most important 
source of revenue to the department will 
be the large increase of local correspond- 
ence and special delivery letters. 





A FEW days ago, I was standing by an 
American gentleman, says a writer in 
London 77u‘h, when I expressed a wish 
to know which point was north. He at 
once pulled out his watch, looked at it, 
and pointed to the north. I asked him 
whether he had a compass attached to his 
watch. ‘‘All watches,’’ he replied, ‘‘ are 
compasses.’’ Then he explained to me 
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quite clearly how this was. Point the 
hour hand to the sun, and the south is just 
half way between the hour and the figure 
XII. on the watch. For instance, suppose 
that it is four o’clock. Point the hand 
indicating four to the sun, and II. on the 
watch is exactly south. Suppose that it 
is eight o’clock; point the hand indicating 
eight to the sun, and the figure X. on the 
watch is due south. My American friend 
was quite surprised that I did not know 
this. Thinking that very possibly I was 
ignorant of a thing that every one else 
knew, and, happening to meet Mr. Stanley, 
I asked that eminent traveler whether he 
was aware of this simple mode of discov- 
ering the points of the compass. He said 
that he had never heard of it. I presume, 
therefore, that the world is in the same 
state of ignorance. Amalfi is proud of 
having been the home of the inventor of 
the compass. I do not know what town 
boasts of my American friend as a citizen. 


THEY had one hour each day free from 
work. One of them spent it lying on the 
sand asleep. The other brought out his 
books and studied during that hour, try- 
ing to keep up with his schoolmates. 
Fifteen years afterward the first boy, now 
a middle-aged man, was still gathering 
moss on the coast near Plymouth. The 
second emigrated to Kansas, became the 
leading man ina new settlement anda 
wealthy, influential citizen. ‘‘ No matter 
what was my work,”’ he said lately, ‘I 
always contrived to give one hour a day 
to my education. This is the cause of 
miy success in life.’’ A similar story is 
told of the president of one of the largest 
manufacturing firms in Pennsylvania. 
When he was a boy of sixteen, he was a 
blacksmith’s assistant at the forge. ‘‘I 
will be a machinist,’’ said the lad; ‘‘I 
mean to study arithmetic at night as a 
beginning.’’ Two of the men joined 
him ; the other went to the tavern. After 
a year they found work in iron-mills, at 
the lowest grade of employment, and 
made their way up, invariably giving a 
part of every evening tostudy. Each of 
these three men now holds a high position 
in a great manufacturing establishment. 


THE child is born savage. Don’t be 
startled ; civilization has not yet utilized 
all the good things we have inherited 
from our savage ancestors. I mean then 
in a good sense that the child possesses 
some savage instincts; every boy that 
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lives has some day wished to dig a cave 
in the earth and live there, and from 
such a vantage point defy the whole 
world; boys love tents, wigwams, bows 
and arrows; they love the woods and 
hunting. The book that has charmed 
children for centuries is a picture of 
savage life—‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ;’’ the in- 
stincts of savage life lead to physical 
strength, personal vigor. But there isa 
higher sense in which the child is like 
the savage. The child has a life of 
myth ; just so soon as the external know- 
ledge acts upon the child’s mind and 
endows it with pictures of sound, form 
and color, just so soon the child begins 
to create a world of its own, a world of 
fancy in which he lives, moves and has 
his being. It is well for us to have to do 
with children, to have to sink ourselves 
by reminiscence into our early lives, and 
remember the joys we had in myth life. 
If a child was bound by reality, if its 
little stock of ideas could not expand be- 
yond the material, it would live in a 
lonesome and dark prison-house ; but the 
all-loving Creator has given the child 
the marvelous power to break the bonds 
of the prison, and to ameliorate time, and 
to live in a world peopled with images of 
his own creation. This is the beginning 
of spiritual life in the child.—/arker. 


A younG child can learn German only 
by hearing it constantly spoken. Teach 
him a vocabulary as you teach him 
English, giving him the German names 
for the objects that surround him and 
the articles in daily use. Then add the 
verbs, the names of actions, and so on 
until he learns toexpress himself fluently 
in the language. Unless care is taken a 
little child speaking two languages is apt 
to confound one with the other and use 
hybrid words; this you must guard 
against. This same rule applies to other 
languages.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


THERE goes up to God a great cry for 
judgment day by day. A solemn thought 
is this—that all wrong-doing is known in 
heaven. Wrong-doing never escapes pun- 
ishment; it always brings itself to the 
scaffold. There are no secret murders, no 
secret wrong-doings, no secret frauds, no 
secret successes of evil—be sure your sin 
will find you out. The very ground we 
tread is on the side of God, and it will re- 
port to heaven all the evils we have done 
upon it. We are living in a great sound- 
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ing and resounding gallery. We may not 
hear every note of our own voices, but 
every note is caught up by the wind and 
borne into the upper places, and we shall 
hear it again in denunciation and judg- 
ment. The ground into which we have 
poured human blood will grow only red 
harvests for us. He who sins against 
God sins against every law of nature, and 
by so much he makes even civilization 
itself impossible.—/oseph Parker. 





WHOLE classes of pupils often enter the 
higher grades, with habits of idleness and 
listlessness. They have no idea of ‘‘ keep- 
ing at work,”’ or of thinking out anything 
for themselves. As effort on effort has 
been put forth to eradicate these habits, 
how fervently the teacher has wished that 
tte primary school had started these 
children aright, and the intermediate 
teachers kept up the good work. Ifa 
teacher accomplishes nothing but the 
formation of habits of industry, morality 
and attention, she deserves the highest 
encomiums of praise. ‘‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servant,’’ is her due. Just 
here some easy-going soul remonstrates 
and says, ‘‘Oh, but the child needs rest 
and relaxation.’’ Certainly; but a change 
from one kind of work to another is rest, 
if a suitable change and rightly managed. 





LOWELL once wrote, ‘‘ I consider every 
poem I write as a letter to all those whom 
I hold personally dear. I feel that I have 
a truer communication of myself so than 
in any other way—that is, that I have in 
that way written my friends a letter from 
the truer and better J. R. L., who resides 
within and often at great distance from 
the external man.’’ 





THE dedication of the Yerkes Astrono- 
mical Observatory and its great forty- 
inch refracting telescope was attended by 
a series of informal conferences. These 
meetings extended over the three preced- 
ing days and evenings, and were attended 
by a number of prominent American and 
foreign scientists. The observatory stands 
on a low hill a third of a mile north of 
Lake Geneva, a pretty little sheet of water 
in Wisconsin, about seventy-five miles 
northwest of Chicago. Its environment 
is thoroughly rural, the nearest post-office 
being more thanamileaway. The forty- 
inch glass is in the nearer left-hand tower. 
The south-western tower is unoccupied at 
present; but a fine twelve-inch glass, 





which is already a historic instrument, 
has been set up under the further dome. 
In the attic of the last wing, under a 
sliding section of the roof, is placed a 
heliostat, or slightly concave mirror 
moved by clockwork, which throws an 
image of the sun into an inner room, and 
keeps it motionless for examination with 
otherinstruments. The Yerkes telescope 
is a gift to the Chicago University by 
Charles T. Yerkes, the wealthy street-car 
owner. It is valued at $350,000. It is 
the greatest telescope in the world. The 
diameter of the opening is one-ninth 
larger and the light gathering power 
nearly one-fourth greater than that of the 
famous Lick telescope, at Mount Hamil- 
ton, in California, until now the most 
powerful glass in the world. The object 
glass of forty inches clear aperture is 
placed in a tube which, with its accessor- 
ies, has a total length of not less than 
seventy-five feet. The instrument com- 
plete weighs sixty tons. The tube alone 
weighs six tons. 

A considerable proportion of failures 
in business, and ninety per cent. of the 
defalcations and thefts, and ruin of youth 
among people who are employed in places 
of trust, are due directly to gambling. I 
have seen in my vast employment so 
much misery from the head of the family 
neglecting its support, and squandering 
his earnings in the lottery or the policy 
shop, and promising young men led astray 
in a small way, and finally becoming 
fugitives or landing in the criminal dock, 
that I have come to believe that the com- 
munity which licenses and tolerates pub- 
lic gambling, cannot have prosperity in 
its business, religion in its churches, or 
morality among its people.—Depew. 

UNDER the system that prevailed until 
a few years ago, every man who had 
gained a collegiate degree had at least a 
smattering of Latin and Greek, together 
with some knowledge of ancient history 
and literature. Now this is rapidly 
changing. Our scientific and technical 
courses are concerned almost exclusively 
with matters of to-day. From their 
point of view the world is only about one 
hundred years old. What lies farther 
back is regarded as of comparatively 
little importance, and has only a casual 
value as showing in the strongest pos- 
sible way how much wiser men now are 
than they ever were before. The student 
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of modern literature exclusively sees 
only a faint reflection of the distant past, 
and usually gets too little knowledge of 
it to realize that the men who lived two 
or three thousand years ago were of like 
passions with ourselves. The common 
ground on which educated men formerly 
met may soon cease to exist. Such a 
condition of things is deeply to be de- 
plored. We have no guide for the 
future but the light shed upon it by the 
past. If education is to be the arbiter of 
conduct—if it be not this, what is it 
good for ?—we should never lose sight of 
the experience of the past. For this two 
or three generations are not sufficient.— 
Journal of Pedagogy. 





THE late Chas. A. Dana, editor of the 
New York Suz, though a whirligig in 
politics, was a man of marked person- 
ality, and a great student and scholar. 
The intellectual stimulus and excitement 
which the acquisition of knowledge 
furnished him was a delight until he 
came to what was really his first, as it 
was his last, bed of illness. He was a 
noted linguist, and but lately spoke of the 
fascination he found in the study of 
the Russian language, with its im- 
mensely involved conjugations and in- 
flections and its radical difference from 
all other tongues which he had mastered, 
He had taken it up in his 77th year, as 
ten years before he had taken up Ice- 
landic, for the pleasure he had in it. 





PRINCIPAL Boltwood, of the Evanston 
High School, had an exercise in the 
school on the Friday and Monday pre- 
ceding the last election which, although 
a school novelty, was-certainly a sensible 
exercise for any High School, particu- 
larly for the higher classes. Friday and 
Monday were registration days. Regular 
judges and clerks of election, one for each 
party, were appointed, and registration 
books kept indueform. On election day 
ballots, a reproduction of the official one, 
excepting in color of paper, were pro- 
vided, andevery registered pupil, boy or 
girl, appeared at the polling place, was 
entered upon the poll-book, was handed 
a ballot by the judge, retired to a booth, 
marked his ballot, and saw it duly num- 
bered and deposited in the ballot-box. 
There were official challengers at the polls 
representing each party, and some votes 
were sworn in according to the usual 
form. After the polls were closed the 
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judges and clerks completed their duties 
in regular fashion, and duly delivered the 
poll-book and ballot-box and ballots. 
Two hundred and sixty out of 320 pupils 
participated in the election, including 
nearly every boy, the girls reflecting the 
divided sentiment in regard to voting 
which exists among their mothers. Be- 
fore and after election some time was 
spent in exercises giving instruction in 
regard to voting, some of the few wrongly- 
marked ballots thus serving a useful end. 
Afterwards written discussions on the 
Australian ballot were handed in by the 
school as a lesson in civics. 





BESIDEs happiness, temporal prosperity 
and even an increase of fortune are among 
the results which flow from almsgiving ; 
and though this may appear a contradic- 
tion, yet itis a truth taught by experi- 
ence that the more water we draw froma 
well within certain limits the more there 
is to draw. And in the same way, by 
some unknown mystery of the moral law, 
it happens that the alms bestowed on the 
poor often become to the donors a source 
of prosperity and aggrandizement. One 
might say that alms resemble the moist- 
ure which the sun draws up out of 
marshes and streams. It is apparently a 
loss that they suffer from the star of day, 
yet in reality it is not so, for the water 
ascending on high changes into clouds 
and descends again to them fresher and 
purer than before.—Landriot. 
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BY ANNIE L. HANNAH, 





| IS whole face was beaming with a 

roguish smile, the great brown eyes 
danced with mischief, and the sturdy 
little body was alert and ready for in- 
stant action. He was preparing a prac- 
tical joke which was not worthy of him, 
and for which I knew he would be sorry 
when it was too late, and so I stretched 
forth a detaining hand and laid it upon 
his shoulder. 

I had grown very fond of this bright, 
heedless little pupil of mine during the 
weeks that I had spent with him; and 
because he was so bright, so lovable, be- 
cause his nature was intended to be so 
noble a one, it troubled me the more to 
see it growing away from the direction 
which it had been planned to follow. 
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He was the idol of his widowed mother’s 
heart, and that fact was making it daily 
harder for him to be true to himself. He 
had a sister a little his elder, and instead 
of his being taught to treat her as any 
boy should treat any girl, she was rather 
made subject to his whims. He was 
bubbling over with spirits, and never 
having been taught the unmanliness and 
unmannerliness of practical jokes, was 
quick to see in her a good subject, as she 
was of quick temper, easily roused. 
When he had succeeded in angering her 
to the point of tears, he generally re- 
pented and begged her pardon with 
pretty earnestness, wiping the flashing 
wet eyes with his not immaculate hand- 
kerchief, and promising all sorts of things 
for the future—a course of conduct 
looked upon by his mother as noble and 
beautiful in the extreme ; and more than 
once the girl had called down upon her- 
self indignant reproof by her openly ex- 
pressed lack of faith in such repentance 
as his; being asked by her mother what 
more one could do than apologize for 
wrong-doing. 

That all this was the worst of training 
for him I saw within the first few days 
that I was with him, but till I had gained 
his affection and respect I knew that 
words of mine would be worse than use- 
less ; and besides, I had to learn the sort 
of nature that I was dealing with. As 
the days passed by and I learned to love 
and admire the many noble and lovable 
traits in his character, I began to think 
that I understood how he could be 
touched ; but up to this day the opportn- 
nity had not arrived when I could put 
that theory of mine to the test. 

He had not seen me as he stepped 
through the open window from the porch, 
for the curtain hid me from his sight as I 
stood before one of the bookcases just 
beyond. I had simply glanced up to see 
who had entered, taking no further notice 
of them, so absorbed had I become in 
searching for a certain passage in the 
book which I held in my hands, till a 
low chuckling laugh of keen amusement 
attracted my attention, and then, on look- 
ing for the cause, I saw what he was 
about, and understanding his plan, in- 
stantly laid my hand upon his shoulder. 

He gave a great start, any presence in 
the room being utterly unsuspected. 

‘It is only I,’’ I said, to reassure 
him, stepping, as I spoke, from behind 
the curtain. 
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At the sound of my voice his eyes fell 
and a faint color crept into the clear 
brown of his cheeks; for without any 
words on my part he had grown to under- 
stand how such a work as he was engaged 
in would look in my eyes. 

‘*T wouldn’t, if I were you,’’ I said 
quietly. 

‘Why not?’ he asked, with a quick 
backward motion of his beautiful head, 
which brought his eyes into range with 
mine. 

This was a little unexpected, but I 
hesitated onlv an instant before reaching 
up and taking from a shelf above my 
head a certain volume, which I opened, 
and having found the place, read to him 
a few lines; then replacing the book, I 
turned again to him, and with a hand on 
each shoulder looked straight down into 
those great honest eyes. I had felt sure 
that I knew him, and I had made no 
mistake. The little shoulders had 
squared themselves, the color in the 
cheeks had deepened, and the eyes, in 
which the pupils had dilated till the iris 
was but a tiny ring of color, were glow- 
ing like two stars. From a mischievous 
spirit he had become an entranced lis- 
tener—an awakening soul. 

‘“That—that is splendid!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ And it means?’’— 

‘‘It means,’’ I said, longing to take 
him in my arms, but respecting his 
dignity ; ‘‘it means that we are strong 
in the sight of God and man when our 
hearts are pure of every thought which 
could harm ourselves or another.’’ 

He gave a quick little breath. ‘‘ But 
this would not really have harmed her,"’ 
he said. ‘‘I don’t want to do it. I 
couldn’t do it zow,’’ in quick explana- 
tion, ‘‘but I want to understand, you 
know.”’ 

I seated myself and drew him into the 
circle of my arms, and standing between 
my knees, with a hand on either, he 
looked eagerly up into my face. 

‘‘It would not have harmed her body, 
at least not much; but it would have 
made her very angry, would it not?’’ I 
asked. 

‘*As mad as fury,’’ was his concise 
reply. 

‘* And that,’’ I went on, ‘‘ would have 
brought an ugly black spot on her soul— 
two spots, one of anger and another of a 
desire for revenge. Am I not right ?’’ 


He nodded emphatically. ‘‘ She’d have 
spent the rest of the day trying to get even 
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with me. I—I wonder what she wow/d 
have done ?’’ the eyes twinkling a little at 
the thought; ‘‘but go on—about the 
spots.’’ 

‘* Well, the spots, both of them, or the 
fault of them, would have been yours, 
and your heart would not have been pure 
when you had caused her to sin. Do you 
understand ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I understand,’’ he said. 

But he did not seem satisfied; his eyes 
fell from mine and he leaned a little heav- 
ily on one knee. 

But I gave him time, and presently he 
looked up. 

‘* T’ve teased her lots and lots of times; 
it’s such fun to see her face get red, and 
to watch her bite her lips; but when she 
cries—why, then I’m sorry, and tell her 
so—but—I do it again, you know, al- 
ways!’ 

‘Ves, I know.’ 

Perhaps there was something in my 
voice, for he lifted one hand quickly and 
laid it on my shoulder. ‘“‘I don’t want to 
do it zow, I wouldn’t, not for the world, 
now, but’’— 

‘*You think that, by and by, you will 
forget how you feel now, and will be 
cruel and unmanly again ?’’ 

It hurt me to use those hard but true 
words, and he winced as though they 
hurt him, too—as though that they were 
true was new to him; but he only an- 
swered, with his dear eyes lifted bravely 
to mine: 

‘Yes, that is what I mean. How can 
I make it~—my heart, you know—pure, 
like His was pure, so that I can be strong 
like He was strong ?’’ 

O little knight! O earnest seeker after 
truth! Verily, except ye become as a 
little child! 

I lifted down the book again and read 
to him here and there from the poem, ex- 
plaining asI read. I showed him that 
for him also there was a quest, a high 
and holy quest—the conquest of himself. 
I told him that of all battles that was the 
hardest to fight, the most difficut to win, 
but that it cou/d be won by a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ, though only in His 
strength; and that of all prizes that 
which He offered was indeed the most 
glorious. 

He never took his eyes from my face 
till I had ceased to speak, when he drew 
another of those quick breaths, and after 
a moment asked me for two portions of 
the poem again, and I read tohim: 
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‘“My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My stout lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.’’ 


And 


‘*O just and faithful knight of God ! 
Ride on! the prize is near.’’ 

‘Thank you,’’ he said, when I had 
closed the book ; then, as I slipped my 
arm about him and drew him close to my 
side, he laid his hand upon my shoulder, 
and together we looked out upon the 
lengthening shadows of that summer 
afternoon, my heart going up in fervent 
petitions that he might fight the good 
fight, so that when his course was finished 
the crown of righteousness would be his. 

And truly he went forth from that room 
as earnest a little knight as all the world 
could show, seeking to conquer that 
domain over which none elise had rule— 
his own small self.—Lizvinge Church. 
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SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 





BY ARNOLD TOMPKINS. 


A COMMUNITY, in making a school, 

A has for its specific problem that of 
bringing the best qualified teacher into 
the presence of the pupils under the 
most favorable conditions for instruction. 
The instructor must be all that can be 
asked for, and the conditions all that can 
be desired. Such is the school function 
of every community ; and every com- 
munity must provide some agency whose 
business it is to see to it that the two-fold 
conditions of efficient school work are 
supplied. 

Such may be called the supervisory 
function and agency of the school. The 
school can not exist without the exercise 
of such a function; and it has gone be- 
yond the province of debate now that 
such function best discharged by 
special agency. But in the very nature 
of the case such function and such 
agency is double. Usually, however, 
both functions are exercised by 
person; yet the functions are distinct. 
30th the conditions of instruction and 
the instruction itself must be looked 
after. The first is the business side of 
school work, and the second the strictly 
professional side—the teaching side. 
These duties are so diverse that skill in 
one does not imply skillin theother. In 
fact skill and taste in one rather suggests 
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the absence of the same in the other, so 
that the interests of supervision in gen- 
eral are best subserved by locating the 
separate duties in different agents. 

This separation of the superintendent’s 
duties into that of supervisor of instruc- 
tion and that of general business mana- 
ger is now rapidly being made. Itisone 
of the most interesting phases of trans- 
formation which schools are now under- 
going. It is generally an unconscious 
movement in the community, but in 
some cases it is already seized upon as a 
true principle of school management. It 
is always the part of wisdom to hasten 
progress by seizing at once upon the 
logically inevitable and moving with the 
forces blindly at work. Sooner than we 
are suspecting, the schools of the country 
will have two distinct officers instead of 
the present superintendent. One of them 
will be held responsible for the selection 
and the direction of the teaching force ; 
while the other will take care of the 
business side of the school work, making 
good the conditions of instruction. The 
latter will work more in the line of the 
present school board, while the former 
labors on the side of the teacher. The 
present superintendent vibrates between 
the two positions of responsibility. 





A COLLEGE EDUCATION. 





HE young man who is trying to decide 
whether it is better for him to give four 
years of his early life to obtaining a col- 
lege training will doubtless get a variety 
of opinions from those he consults, on 
both sides of the question. Those who 
wish to discourage him will point to the 
great number of men who have achieved 
a larger or smalier degree of success in 
their different callings without having 
gone to college; while those who would 
bring him to an affirmative decision will 
dilate on the mental discipline and train- 
ing he will get in a four years’ course of 
study. But what will be of much more 
service to the young man is to have it 
demonstrated whether a college education 
will add to his chances of winning success 
in whatever course he may choose. 

In deciding this important question 
some pertinent information was given in 
an article in 7he Forum on ‘‘ College men 
first among successful citizens.’’ A cyclo- 


peedia of American biography containing 
the biographies of 15,142 persons was 
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made the basis of the test, on the ground 
that ‘‘the book is supposed to represent 
the most conspicuous 15,000 persons of 
American history.’’ So the percentage of 
college-bred men among those who have 
been thought worthy of a place in this 
biography when compared with the per- 
centage which the number of men who 
have gained the same distinction bears to 
all those who have not been to college 
will give a very fair showing of how much 
a college education helps a man in life. 
It was found that of the 15,142 persons 
mentioned in the biographical cyclopzedia 
5,326 are college bred, ora little over one- 
third. The number of people who have 
lived in this country since its settlement 
by white men is placed at 100, 200,000, and 
the number of college graduates at 200,- 
ooo. It is evident then that of the 100,- 
000,000 who have not been to college only 
9,816 have achieved distinction, while of 
the 300,000 who have been to college, 
5,326 have become eminent. 

Any school boy can work out that 
‘‘sum.’’ It simply proves that while 
among men not college-bred one person in 
10,000 has a chance of achieving such 
success in his life's career as will entitle 
him to a place in a collection of biogra- 
phies of eminent persons, one man in 
every forty among the college-bred has 
the same chance. So the relation which 
forty bears to 10,000 seems to measure 
the help a college education gives a man 
in winning success in life. This can be 
shown in another way. Business is sup- 
posed to be the calling in which success 
depends the least upon a college training. 
And yet of successful business men men- 
tioned in the biographical cyclopedia 17 
per cent. were college-bred. There is no 
means of knowing the whole number of 
business men, but he would be a rash 
statistician who should claim that 17 per 
cent. of those not college-bred have 
achieved the same success. 

A college education cannot supply 
what is lacking. It simply develops 
what is present. The basis, the ground- 
work, must be there, and a collegiate 
training can only help to draw it out. 
This is why so large a proportion of men 
without the discipline a college gives 
have been able to win success in life. 
They had the talent, and the discipline of 
practical life developed them. But their 
success came later and their usefulness 
was more restricted than it would have 
been if they had had the advantage of a 
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thorough college training. Force is 
added to the argument in favor of a col- 
lege education when the newness of the 
country is considered as well as the great 
amount of pioneer work that had to be 
done. Young men had to begin the 
practical duties of lifeearly. The transit 
from the public school to the farm, the 
counting room, the lawyer’s office, has 
been an indispensably brief one. In this 
view of the subject it is a matter for 
wonder that so large a percentage of 
eminent Americans were college-bred. 
But as the country grows older and the 
demand for better equipped men becomes 
stronger, the percentage of men bred in 
college among those considered worthy of 
a place in a biographical cyclopzedia will 
rapidly increase. If such a work is com- 
piled at the end of the next fifty years 
and it includes the men who have 
achieved distinction, during that time, it 
will probably be found that 80 per cent. 
of the clergymen instead of 58 per cent., 
as now, are college-bred, 70 per cent. of 
the lawyers instead of 50 per cent., 60 per 
cent. of statesmen instead of 33 per cent., 
65 per cent. of authors instead of 37 per 
cent.. and 70 per cent., of journalists in- 
stead of 30 per cent., as now, are college- 
bred. These facts may helpa young man 
in doubt about deciding whether it is his 


duty to himself to take a college education. | 
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MISTAKES IN SCHOOL-ROOM. 








BY CATHARINE LIVINGSTON. 





A BOY suspected will never do his best. 
+i Believe in him, trust him, and let 
him see that you beliéve and trust him. 

an you not recall some teacher who 
Never drew forth your best work, who 
Never developed the best in your char- 
acter? Again, do you not remember the 
teacher who believed in your every 
motive and in your abilities? You did 
your best for her. Why? Because she 
knew you were capable of being a man 
in the truest, noblest sense of the word. 
Human nature changes little as the gen- 
erations come and go. 
as you once liked to be treated. 

Can you not remember the teacher who 
was always finding fault? She com- 
plained because you did not ‘‘ speak up,”’ 
or laughed too loud, made too much 
noise, pushed the other boy in front of 
you, tripped a boy up as ke passed down 
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the aisle, and were altogether a lazy boy 
—yes, a very lazy boy. What effect 
upen you had her constant fault-finding ? 
What a lean, poor, contracted little soul 
she thought you! She made you feel it, 
too. You felt it would be of no use to 
try tobe better. Nothing eversuited her. 

At one time when visiting a school I 
was compelled to listen to the following 
information from the teacher. Her voice 
was not low and her pupils could hear 
her words: ‘‘ This room is made up of 
Miss A’s dull pupils. Her édr7ght ones 
goon to Miss B’s rcom. I believe they 
aren't capable of doing anything. IJ do 
get discouraged. Don’t you think they 
look dull?’’ Perhaps they were dull, 
but they were conscious of all that was 
said; and was she taking the right course 
to encouragethem? They all knew they 
were not ‘‘ bright’’ enough to go to Miss 
B's room. Do not remind them of their 
failings. Rather say, ‘‘ Here is a boy 
who has done so well lately. They all 
try.’’ ‘‘Here is some of Master Blank’s 
language work. Good, isn’t it? Here 
is one of his history papers; it is a great 
improvement over this one, is it not ?’’ or 
‘*Here is a boy who is governing himself 
so well! I never have to speak to him 
now, and he helps me so much ?”’ 

If a boy be dull in arithmetic, geog- 
rapby and grammar, possibly he may 
draw well. Let him draw some design 
upon the board, praise it to the pupils, 
call your visitor’s attention to it by words 
similar to: ‘‘ James has a talent for draw- 
ing; James, will you stand by your desk 


| so that Mr. —— may know our artist ?”’ 
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Perhaps Mr. —— may say: ‘‘ Good work, 
my boy !’’ Will not such honest praise 
be an incentive to James? It will not be 
discouraging at least. 

Find something in a pupil that is com- 
mendable. Many a boy who sits before 
you hears little praise and kindness at 
his home, and the teacher of tact can put 
into his nature a higher, purer feeling for 
something better than he has yet known. 
The habit of seeking for and speaking of 
the good qualities of pupils will bring a 
sure reward. Many teachers have sent 
to parents notes of complaint, of fault- 
finding, yet how many teachers have ever 
sent a note of commendation? Suppose 
a note similar to the following be sent to 
the mcther of a pupil who has never led 
his class, and who has occasionally given 
cause for trouble. ‘‘ During the past 
week your son, ——, has had excellent 
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lessons in history. He is doing better in 
his studies every day and is improving in 
many ways.’’ Such a note will be an in- 
spiration to many a boy and may lead him 
to do better work, and how proud he will 
be to carry it to his mother! To the 
tired mother, who receives few words of 
encouragement, it will be gratifying to 
receive such words of commendation from 
her son’s teacher. There will be found 
something to praise if the teacher will try 
earnestly to seek for the praiseworthy act. 

Two teachers stand out in my memory. 
One snatched my copy-book from my 
desk saying with impatience: ‘‘ What 
miserable z's these are! I’m surprised at 
you !’”’ and the book was thrown down 
upon my desk. Again, another teacher 
placed her hand gently upon my head, 
bent low and said softly: ‘‘ Child, you 
are doing wonderftlly well in this !’’ Her 
words were an inspiration. A sullen in- 
difference will often follow blame, but a 
determination to do better will so often 
follow praise from a teacher. 

Considered fairly, can any good results 
come from fault-finding ? Does it increase 
the child’s attachment to you? Does it 
increase your confidence in his abilities ? 
Does it strengthen your patience, your 
will-power, your courtesy, or your consid- 
eration ?—fopular Educator. 


FIGHTING SCHOOLMASTER. 


T was not my privilege to be a pupil of 
the famous Chris Page, the fighting 
school-master,’’ said a State of Maine 
man, ‘‘ but I saw him display his qualities 
under circumstances that caused me to 
remember him gratefully. It happened 
several years after the war that my busi- 
ness took me into northern Maine, and I 
was stopping for the night at a country 
hotel situated on a leading route to the 
lumber woods. It was in the autumn, 
and after supper I sat down in jhe office 
to enjoy the blazing open fire. The pro- 
hibition law seemed not to have reached 
that remote district, for there was a bar 
in full operation in a side room. A half- 
dozen rough men, who appeared to be 
lumbermen on their way into the woods, 
were in the office,fand their frequent visits 
to the bar had made them boisterous. 
They had considerable horse-play among 
themselves, but, for the most part, were 
civil enough to other guests of the house. 
There was one exception, a big, muscular 











fellow wearing a red shirt, who was out 
for trouble and meant to be bad. Seated 
quietly in a corner by the fire was a tall, 
lanky man, dressed in ministerial black, 
with a quizzical, smooth-shaven face, who 
occasionally exchanged a remark with 
the landlord. 

‘‘A dapper little drummer traveling for 
a Boston house arrived late with his wife, 
and after supper the two went into the 
parlor, which opened upon the office, to 
wait while the landlord got their room 
ready for them. The red-shirted man 
was talking profanely and so loud that 
his voice reached the parlor, and the 
husband closed the door between them. 
Immediately the big fellow kicked the 
door open and threatened to annihilate 
the small drummer if he ventured to close 
itagain. At this point I noticed that the 
tall man in the chimney corner was look- 
ing glum, but he said nothing. As soon 
as possible the little drummer got his 
wife out of the room into the hallway, 
and they were passing up stairs, when 
the big fellow catching sight of them, 
made a remark insulting to both, and 
started toward the husband. He had 
nade but a step when up got the tall man. 

‘**Stop there, my friend!’ he said in 
a tone drawling but full of business. 
‘Don’t go any further, or say another word 
in that lady’s hearing.’ 

‘The big fellow turned in astonish- 
ment, then doubled his fists and ground 
his teeth. 

‘** Who are you?’ he asked. ‘Do you 
want anything of me?’ 

‘* He took a step toward the tall man, 
and in an instant he caught a straight 
right-hander in his neck that sent him 
down to the floor. But he was hard, and 
meant fight. He got upon his feet and 
made a rush for his antagonist, and fora 
few minutes there was a fight so lively 
that the two men seemed to fill the place. 
I climbed upon the wood-box, and the 
other spectators got behind the counter or 
dodged about. But it was soon evident 
that the man in the red shirt was getting 
all the punishment. As the two fought 
rough-and-tumble the tall man was so 
lithe and clever that his heavier opponent 
could not land a blow on him or force him 
to a clinch, but was hammered all over 
the room. Some attempts were made to 
separate them, but one peace- maker went 
down in a heap, owing to a tap on the 
jaw from the tall man’s elbow, and the 
landlord, crying peace, was sent smash 
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through the door into his own parlor, and 
brought up on the floor in the middle of 
the room, where he sat still and waited. 

‘‘ The fight ended by Red Shirt getting 
jammed in a corner, where he held his 
head down and devoted all his efforts to 
saving his face. The tall man hit him 
two or three times where he pleased, and 
then asked: 

‘**Do you think you’ll insult the next 
lady and gentleman that happen to come 
to a hotel where you are disgracing your- 
self?’ 

‘There was no answer, and the tall 
man gave him a thumping blow in the 
face. 

‘** You think you will, then ?’ he said. 
Thump, thump, came two more blows. 

‘* *T’ll be ——— if I ever do,’ roared the 
fellow, with a suddenness and sincerity 
that were funny. 

‘**Those are sentiments I approve,’ 
said the tall man. ‘How do you think 
you'd like a drink after your exercise ? 
Come up, all hands, to the bar, and drink 
with Chris Page to the future well-doing 
of a reformed sinner.’ 

‘**The devil!’ muttered the big man, 
as he mopped his nose and blinked rue- 
fully out of a pairof swollen eyes. ‘You 
licked my brother once. Why didn’t you 
say who you were in the first place, and 
save us two all this trouble ?’’’—New 
York Sun. 


THREE GREATEST POETS. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D. 

ANTE, Shakespeare and Goethe are 

the greatest poets of the Christian 
era; as Job, Homer and Virgil were the 
greatest of the era before Christ. They 
rise like pyramids in the history of liter- 
ature. Their works have a universal and 
perennial interest. Their theme is man 
as man, and they sympathize with all 
that is human. ‘They describe, with the 
intuition of genius and in classical style, 
our common nature in all its phases, from 
the lowest to the highest, from the worst 
to the best. 

But with this common characteristic, 
they differ as widely as the nations and ages 
to which they belong, and as the languages 
in which they wrote. They are intensely 
human and yet intensely national. Dante 
could only have arisen in Italy and in the 
thirteenth century, Shakespeare only in 
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England and in the sixteenth century, 
Goethe only in Germany and in the 
eighteenth century. Dante is the poet of 
the middle ages and of Catholicism ; 
Shakespeare is the poet of the transition 
period of the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion; Goethe is the poet of modern cosmo- 
politan culture. 

It is difficult to say who is the greatest 
and the most universal of the three. 
Shakespeare is an unexplained literary 
miracle as to creative fertility of genius 
and intuitive knowledge of human nature, 
English, old Roman, Italian, French, 
Scandinavian, Christian, Jewish, heathen, 
noble and wicked, angelic and Satanic. 
Goethe presents greater variety of poetic 
and literary composition, and excels 
equally in drama, epos and song, in nar- 
rative prose and critical judgment. Dante 
in one respect is the most exalted and 
sublime of the three, as he follows men 
into the eternal world of bliss and woe. 
Goethe does the same in his ‘‘ Faust,’’ 
who in the first part goes down to perdi- 
tion for his sins, but in the second part 
we find him in heaven without passing 
through the purgatory of repentance, and 
without faithin Christ. The angels who 
carry the immortal part of ‘‘ Faust”’ greet 
him as one who is saved by a process of 
self-purification. This is the moral defect 
in that great tragedy. Dante was a 
Catholic believer, and peoples his Para- 
dise with spotless saints. Shakespeare 
professes no religion, and is hid behind 
his character; but he reverently bowed 
before him 

Whose blessed feet were nail’d 
For our advantage on the bitter cross 
There is no finer and more truly 
Christian description of mercy than that 
given by Shakespeare in the ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice’’ (Act IV., Scene 1): 

The quality of mercy is not str 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twic« 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The thronéd monarch better than his crown; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty 
Wherein doth sit the fear and dread of kings. 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 

It is enthronéd in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice 


ain’d 
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Of Dante and Shakespeare we know 
very little, and that little is uncertain and 
disputed. Goethe left a charming record 
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of his early life, and his later years are 
equally well known. Dante and Shakes- 
peare died in the vigor of manhood, 
Goethe in serene old age praying for more 
light, and leaving as one of his wise utter- 
ances this testimony : That however the 
human race may advance inscience, liter- 
ature and art and every branch of civili- 
zation, it will never pass in morality and 
religion beyond Christ, who is the most 
perfect manifestation of the Divine in 
human form ever seen on earth. 


<i 
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FRACTIONS MADE PLEASANT. 








BY RHODA LEE. 





ALLING, the other day, on a friend 

who I knew took a great interest in 
the education of her children, I inquired 
how Dora, a bright little girl of seven, 
was liking the new school. She had at- 
tended a private school for a short time, 
and, as it was not satisfactory, had been 
recently sent to public school. I was 
not surprised, but was none the less 
pleased, to hear how perfectly satisfactory 
the teaching of the public school was. 
** Dora is delighted with school now,’’ 
her mother said; ‘‘talks incessantly 
about her teacher, and, judging from the 
account she gives of her lessons, I would 
say that Miss M *s methods are deci- 
dedly good. But what pleases me most,’’ 
she continued, ‘‘is the fact that the 
children seem so happy at school. To- 
day she came home in great glee over a 
lesson Miss M—— had given them.”’ 
She had taken them up to her table, 
eight at a time, and brought from her 
cupboard a large red apple—one of a 
barrel sent from her home in the country. 
This she had cut into halves, and quarters, 
and finally eighths. 

Dora had been able to tell what she 
had learned. When Miss M cut it 
into two parts, each was a half; when 
she cut each half again, there were 
four pieces, and these were quarters ; 
when she divided the quarters there were 
eight pieces, and each was an eighth. 
Those who had clean hands put the 
pieces together again ; two eighths made 
a quarter; two quarters made a half; 
and two halves made the whole apple. 
After they talked about it a little longer 
the eight pieces were put on the ledge 
until recess, and, they were each given a 
piece of teacher's apple. 











As I know something of Miss M ' 
and her methods of making things in- 
teresting—not easy ; there is no merit in 
making things so easy that a child never 
has to make an effort—I could readily 
picture to myself the interest that Dora 
and all the other little people would take 
in a lesson of this sort. 

After a while I saw the little girl who 
had given such a good account of her 
lesson. ‘‘ By the way, Dora,’’ I said, 
‘‘ are all the boys and girls good in your 
class at school ?”’ 

‘* They generally are,’’ she said ; ‘‘ no- 
body likes to be bad, Miss M—— is so 
nice.’’ 

The rule of love made that child speak 
so of her teacher, and I happen to know 
that her opinion is voiced by the majority 
of her class. These are facts that I am 
writing. 

There are scores of teachers whose 
pupils speak thus ofthem. Would there 
were none otherwise! Kindness, tem- 
pered with firmness. and a heart in touch 
with child life, are the requisites to a 
happy, cheerful atmosphere in the school 
room. —ducational Journal. 





<j 


THE BRAVEST DEED. 





GROUP of old soldiers, both Confed- 
l erate and Federal, were recently 
swapping stories of the civil war. At last 
they fell to comparing the greatest acts of 
bravery that each had known, and a 
southerner told the following story: 

‘*Tt was a hot July day in 1864, and 
General Grant was after us. Our men had 
hurriedly dug rifle pits to protect them- 
selves from the Federal sharpshooters, and 
dead and dying Feds were lying up to the 
very edge of those pits. 

‘*In one of the pits was an ungainly, 
raw, red-headed boy. He was a retiring 
lad, green as grass, but a reliable fighter. 
We never paid much attention to him, one 
way or another. 

‘* The wounded had been lying for hours 
unattended before the pits, and the sun 
was getting hotter and hotter. They were 
suffering horribly from pain and thirst. 
Not fifteen feet away, outside the rifle pit, 
lay a mortally wounded officer who was 
our enemy. 

‘‘As the heat grew more intolerable, 
this officer’s cries for water increased. He 
was evidently dying hard, and his ap- 
peals were of the most piteous nature. 
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The red-headed boy found it hard to bear 
them. He had just joined the regiment 
and was not yet callous to suffering. At 
last, with tears flooding his grimy face, he 
cried out: 

‘***T can’t stand it no longer, boys ; I’m 
goin’ to take that poor feller my canteen.’ 

‘‘For answer to this foolhardy speech 
one of us stuck a cap on a ramroad and 
hoisted it above the pit. Instantly it was 
pierced by a dozen bullets. To venture 
outside a step was the maddest suicide. 
And all the while we could hear the offi- 
cer’s moans: 

‘** Water! water! Just one drop, for 
God’s sake, somebody! Only one drop!’ 

‘* The tender-hearted boy could stand 
the appeal no longer. Once, twice, three 
times, in spite of our utmost remon- 
strance, he tried unsuccessfully to clear 
the pit. At last he gave a desperate leap 
over the embankment, and once on the 
other. side, threw himself flat upon the 
ground and crawled toward his dying foe. 
He could not get close to him because of 
the terrible fire, but he broke a sumac 
bush, tied to the stick the precious 
canteen, and landed it in the sufferer’s 
trembling hands. 

‘*You never heard such gratitude in 
your life. Perhaps there was never any 
like it before. The officer was for tying 
his gold watch on the stick and sending 
it back, as a slight return for the disin- 
terested act. But this the boy would not 
allow. He only smiled happily, and re- 
turned as he had gone, crawling amid a 
hailstorm of bullets. When he reached 
the edge of the pit he called out to his 
comrades to clear the way for him, and 
with a mighty leap he was among us 
once more. He was not even scratched. 

‘** He took our congratulations calmly. 
We said it was the bravest deed we had 
seen during the war. He did not answer. 
His eyes had a soft musing look. 

‘* “How could youdoit?’ Iaskedina 
whisper later, when the crack of the rifles 
ceased for a moment. 

‘* “Tt was something I thought of,’ he 
said simply. ‘Something my mother 
used to say tome. ‘‘I was thirsty, and 
ye gave me todrink,’’ she said. She read 
it to me out of the Bible, and she taught 
it to me until I could never forget it. 
When I heard that man crying for water 
I remembered it. The words stood still 
in my head. I couldn’t get rid of ’em. 
So I thought they meant me—and I went. 
That’s all.’ 
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‘“This was the reason why the boy 
was ready to sacrifice his life for an 
enemy. And it was reason enough,”’ 
added the soldier, with a quavering voice. 


— 


EVOLUTION ON THE FARM. 





pe eta have a very wide field for 

observation and improvement, in the 
stock they feed and in the vegetable pro- 
ducts of their farms. -Already through 
the exercise of the wisdom gathered from 
observation and experience, great im- 
provements have been made by breeders 
of stock of all kinds. 

The horse, says arm News, has been 
soimproved that by proper care the farmer, 
the sportsman or the milkman can be sup- 
plied to order, with the kind of horse 
suited to his purposes. The trustworthy, 
speedy, careful, lovable family horse may 
not be so certain in production, but he 
will yet come in special lines as the others 
have done. Cattle have had a like select- 
ive development until the dairy, the beef 
market, and the large milker all have 
their almost fixed types from which what 
is needed can be secured upon order. 

Crosses may be found yet which may 
furnish a composite breed which will fur- 
nish cattle for all around purposes; but 
this has not yet been done. Hogs and 
all other live stock on the farm have 
undergone a like change suited to their 
special purposes. Even the razor-back of 
some of the Southern states is especially 
adapted to making his own living, which 
seems to satisfy the wishes of his owner. 
Now all this proves the influence of the 
thoughtful man over the domestic animals. 

The grains and grasses have in like 
manner yielded to his culture, so that he 
has brought wheat out of a wild and 
neglected grass on the border of the Medi- 
terranean, and oats and other grain from 
the grasses of other regions. Potatoes, 
too, we know have come from very un- 
palatable tubers, wild in South America. 
The tomato, in the memory of some 
farmers yet living, has been changed from 
the supposed poisonous ‘‘ love apple’’ to 
its present prominence, as one of the most 
valued and valuable products of the 
garden. The cabbages and kales, and all 
their numerous relatives, have been pro- 
duced from a wild, straggling plant, grow- 
ing along the sea coasts of England and 
Scotland. 

All of this may be called the civiliza- 
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tion of the animal and vegetable world, 
and it has kept pace with man’s own 
civilization. The tiller of the soil has 
brought all these things and many more 
into subjection to himself. 

Mark Twain has called the ‘“‘cauli- 
flower’’ a college-bred cabbage. It cer- 
tainly has a refinement about it that does 
not belong to its ancestors, but it may 
well be doubted whether it received this 
atcollege. It wouldlikely have come from 
such treatment a little changed but not at 
all unlikely, also a little tougher. The 
farmer’s field offers him every convenience 
for the civilization of the vegetable world. 
He may not, as a Topeka man is attempt- 
ing to do, be able to produce strawberries 
and cream by crossing the strawberries 
with the milk-weed; but he can if he will 
improve the strawberry, and may yet find 
some use for the juices and silky fibre of 
the milk-weed. 

The intelligent farmer should strive to 
understand as well as he can the laws of 
animal and vegetable life, so that he may 
be prepared to improve all the products of 
his farm; even to make the weeds profit- 
able if he can. 


a —_ 


PURPOSE OF THE RECITATION. 





DR. W. T. HARRIS. 





1. To draw out each pupil's view of the 
subject. 

2. To test the crudeness or thorough- 
ness of grasp of the subject. 

3. To correct his ideas by the greater 
comprehensiveness of others of his class. 

4. To arouse and stimulate to a new 
method of study on next lesson. 

5. To cultivate the closest habits of at- 
tention. 


6. To bring into full play the power of 


numbers engaged upon the same thought. 

7. To supplement by stronger force 
what the pupils gave. 

8. To bring into play the teacher’s high- 
est powers. 

g. To arouse self-activity, power of in- 
dependent research, acute, critical insight, 
to be obtained only by contact with one’s 
fellows striving toward the same goal. 

10. To initiate the student into the 
great secrets of combination with his fel- 
lows. 

11. To help the struggling boy or girl 
to ascend above his idiosyncrasy and 
achieve the universal forms. 





12. To learn to suppress the merely 
subjective, and how to square his views 
to what is objective and universal. 


————— 


BLACKIE’S RULES OF CONDUCT. 





N the New Age, Prof. Frederick A. 
Atkins states that some years ago Pro- 
fessor Blackie sent him the ‘“‘ Rules of 
Conduct’’ which had guided his own life 
and had contributed largely to any good 
work he had been able to achieve. They 
are as follows : 

1. Never indulge the notion that you 
have any absolute right to choose the 
sphere or the circumstances in which you 
are to put forth your powers of social 
action ; but let your daily wisdom of life 
be in making a good use of the oppor- 
tunities given you. 

2. We live in a real, and a solid, and a 
truthful world. In such a world only 
truth, in the long run, can hope to 
prosper. Therefore, avoid lies, mere 
show and sham, and hollow superficiality 
of all kinds, at best a painted lie. 

3. The nobility of life is work. We 
live in a working world. The lazy and 
idle man does not count in the plan of 


campaign. ‘‘My Father worketh hith- 
erto, and I work.’’ Let that text be 
enough. 


4. Never forget St. ‘Paul's sentence, 
‘‘Love is the fulfilling of the law.’’ 
This is the steam of the social machine. 

5. But the steam requires regulation. 
It is regulated by intelligence and mod- 
eration. Healthy action is always a 
balance of forces, and all extremes are 
dangerous ; the excess of a good thing 
is often more dangerous in its social con- 


| sequences than the excess of what is 





radically bad. 

6. Do one thing well. ‘‘ Be a whole 
man,’’ as Chancellor Thurlow said, ‘‘ to 
one thing at one time.’’ Make clean 
work, and leave no tags. Allow no de- 
lays when you are at a thing; do it, and 
be done with it. 

7. Avoid miscellaneous reading. Read 
little that you do not care to remem- 
ber, or that you do not mean to use. 

8. Never desire to appear clever and 
make a show of your talents before men. 
Be honest, loving, kindly, and sympa- 
thetic in all yousay anddo. Cleverness 
will flow from you naturally, if you have 
it; and applause will come to you un- 
sought from those who know what to ap- 
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plaud ; but the applause of fools is to be 
shunned. 

g. Above all things, avoid fault-find- 
ing and a habit of criticism. To see 
your own faults distinctly will do you 
good; to scan those of your brother 
curiously can serve only to foster conceit 
and to pamper insolence. Learn to look 
on the good side of all things, and let the 
evil drop. When you smell the rose, 
learn to forget the thorn. Never con- 
demn the conduct of your fellow mortal 
till you have put yourself dramatically 
into his place, and taken a full measure 
of his capacities, his opportunities and 
his temptations. Let your rule in refer- 
ence to your social sentiments be simply 
this—pray for the bad, pity the weak, 
enjoy the good, and reverence both the 
great and the small, as playing his part 
aptly in the divine symphony of the 
universe. 


‘ 


a 


A CHILD BORN ‘‘SHORT.”’ 


{VERY one who has read William 

4 Hawley Smith’s ‘‘ Walks and Talks 
Abroad ’’ remembers the chapter on being 
born ‘‘short,’’ and the position he takes 
in that paper. 

The following account of a boy, Syl- 
vanus, is taken from the report of Dr. 
Richards, of the famous school of Dr. 
Howe in Boston. Certainly there are 
very few persons to whom everything is 
so nearly a blank as to this boy, Sylvanus, 
and the story of his education ought to be 
an inspiration to every teacher. This is 
a part of the report. 

One of the most trying cases that I ever 
had to deal with was in my early experi- 
ence. It was a boy about eight and 
a half years old. He had never known 
his mother, so she told me. She had 
never seen a smile upon his face. His 
father had tried tosend a light from some 


shining object into his eyes and he had | 


never blinked but once. He had not the 
power of locomotion; his lower limbs 
were paralyzed. Not even the sense of 
pain or the sense of touch did he have. 
This boy I found dressed in a red flannel 
gown, lying upon the floor. He could 
not even roll over; he could do nothing. 
There are a great many others as bad as 
he, but let us see what we did with him. 

I took the boy with me with the greatest 
care to the institution and dealt with him 
as witha babe. He was held in arms, 





rubbed, manipulated, worked upon to see 
if we could arouse the energy of his body. 
He was properly bathed and exercised, 
and everything possible done to develop 
him. After a month’s careful study of 
the case, I made up my mind that I must 
get down to him. Get down upon the 
floor, get down where the child is, right 
down there. If he knows anything, it is 
down there. You must take hold of the 
slightest thing in your favor. Day after 
day, for an hour at a time, for three 
months, I took a book and read aloud to 
that boy—intelligently, as if he under- 
stood every word I said, adapting the in- 
tonations as if I were reading to an in- 
telligent person. When mothers talk to 
their little babes, telling them little ‘‘ goo- 
goo’’ stories, what is the effect? The 
bright child wakes up by and by to this 
pleasant voice in the ear. And so it 
might be with this unfortunate boy here. 
And so it was. He finally heard this 
voice that was ringing around him ina 
musical tone month after month, and one 
day when I came and simply sat in a chair 
and read to myself, I looked to one side 
to see if he missed me, and the child 
actually appeared uneasy. Imagining 
that he missed me, I lay down on the 
floor beside him as usual saying, ‘‘ Oh, 
you want me, Sylvanus? Well, I am 
here.’’ He breathed a soft ‘‘Ah.’’ I had 
planted the first want. He wanted me 
and he wanted methere. He had felt my 
influence there. I was too far off in the 
chair. So I read to him two or three 
months more. Then, instead of reading 
aloud, I read to myself one day. After 
a long time, I saw he was trying to do 
something. I watched him. Gradually 
he lifted his finger and laid it on my lips. 
‘*Oh, you want me to read to you, do 
you?’’ And so I read. Another want 
had been implanted. I read to him every 
day, letting him always have the privilege 
of opening my lips. At last he smiled— 
the first smile of recognition that ever came 
over that unfortunate child’s features. It 
was enough to pay me ten thousand times 
over for all I had done for him. ‘‘If we 
can redeem one,’’ I said to Dr. Howe, 
“‘we will redeem them all over the 
country. We will open the door so wide 
that every state shall pass an act to found 
an institute for these unfortunates, and 
every intelligent being shall feel that it is 
a privilege to enter into this great work.”’ 

This boy, step by step, went on. 
Finally, I could take him up and have 
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him where I pleased. He was near me, 
we were one. He felt it and I knew it. 
He was glad to be taken up. The train- 
ing went on until one day I found he 
could move his limbs. I put him on 
his hands and knees to teach him to 
creep. This was nearly a year and a 
half after he came into the institu- 
tion. AsI placed him there, I said, ‘‘I 
wonder if I can help him to talk.’’ He 
had not talked any. MI said to him, 
‘“Now move this hand; that is right. 
Now the other, that is a good boy; now 
this leg, that is right; now the other, that 
it a good boy,’’ guiding them as I spoke. 
I did this every day for months, till 
finally I found he was trying to do it 
himself between the drills. After a while 
I thought I saw his lips moving as he did 
it. Putting down my ear very close, I 
found he was talking. He was whisper- 
ing to himself, ‘‘ Now move this hand, 
that is right. Now the other, that is a 
good boy. Now move this leg, that is 
right. Now theother, that isa good boy.’’ 
He had heard me talk in such a way, and 
it aroused him to talk. 

We went on. Object lessons came in. 
He must go down to the shoemaker’s 
every day to see the shoemaker make him 
a pair of shoes. ‘‘ What are these, Syl- 
vanus ?’’ we would ask, and he would say 
‘*Shoes.’’ ‘‘ Who made them ?’’ ‘‘ Shoe- 
maker.’’ ‘‘ What is this?’ ‘‘ Bread.’’ 
‘*Who made it?’ ‘ Betsey’’ (the girl). 
And so the object lessons had a connec- 
tion in his mind. One day I showed him 
an apple. ‘‘What is that?’ ‘‘ Apple.’’ 
He had picked them up on the ground. 
‘““Who made it?’ ‘Don’t know.”’ 
‘*Didn’t the shoemaker ?’’ ‘*No.’’ 
‘‘Didn’t Betsey?’ ‘‘No.’’ It was time 
to give him another lesson. 

I took him upstairs one morning to an 
east window, tosee the sunrise. ‘‘ What 
is that, Sylvanus? Say sun.’’ ‘“‘Sun,”’ 
he repeated. ‘* Who made it, Sylvanus? 
Say God.’’ ‘‘ God,’’ herepeated. I left 
him there and went down stairs. When 
breakfast was ready I sent the nurse for 
him. When I came to the school-room, 
there was this little boy. He had crept 
up to the window and was talking to 
another boy. ‘‘ What is that, Charley? 
Say sun, Charley.’’ ‘‘Who made it? 
Say God, Charley.’’ Calling up one child 
after another, and going through his brief 
lesson—‘‘ What is that? Say sun. Who 
made it? Say God.’’ He was the best 


teacher I ever had. 
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That is the way; you must take the class 
before you, and not always thrust your- 
self in. Some days after, in my object 
lessons, I took up the apple. ‘‘ Who 
made it?’’ I asked of the children. All 
were silent but Sylvanus. He looked up 
as if he hada thought. ‘‘ What do you 
think, Sylvanus ?’’ Iasked. ‘‘God’’ was 
the reply. He made the connection. 
Remember, this was the little child who, 
when eight and a half years old, lay upon 
the floor, and could not recognize a thing 
about him. 

One day Sylvanus saw a mother come 
in and take up another child and try a 
jacket on him. Sylvanus looked up in my 
face and asked, ‘‘ Have Ila mother ?’’ He 
wanted a mother. Yes, we ali want 
mothers; and this little boy wanted one 
too. I told him he hada mother. He said 
that he wanted to see her. So she came 
one day; and when she came into the 
room, she looked all around and said 
** Where is Sylvanus ?’’ When he heard 
his name, he answered, ‘‘Here I am; is 
that my mother? Oh mother, I am so 
glad to see you.’’ And there was joy in 
heaven over one soul that was redeemed. 
—I/ndiana Schaol Journal. 


-_ 


FANNY PRICE’S PROVERB. 
BY HELEN A. HAWLEY. 

FANNY PRICE was what you might call 
plain-looking. Not ugly, but plain, de- 
cidedly. Her dearest dear friend, Marga- 
ret Lane, was alittle beauty, as everybody 
said. Everybody wasn’t discreet either, 
so that Fanny often heard distinctions 
drawn, and often saw glances which said 
more than words. She wasa loyal maiden, 
however, and loved Margie Lane, not in 
spite of her beauty, but largely because 
of it; and she tried sincerely not to be 


| jealous. But she yielded once, and ran to 


hide her face in her mother’s lap. 

‘‘O mamma, why wasn’t I born pretty 
like Margie! ‘Two ladies just passed us, 
and one said: ‘What a lovely girl?’ Then 
the other said: ‘ Yes, and what a contrast!’ 
O dear ! O dear!”’ 

Mrs. Price felt sorry for the little 
daughter, but she lifted the pained face, 
and smiled into the tearful eyes. 

‘* * Handsome is that handsome does,’ 
she said. 

‘‘ What does that mean, mamma ?”’ 

‘‘It is the comfort which I pass down 
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to you from my own girlhood. It seems 
to me I heard it every day, when I was 
your age. Listen, dear little daughter. I 
was a great deal plainer than you are.’’ 
‘Honestly, mamma?’’ Fanny inter- 
rupted. ‘‘Why,you'rejust beautiful now.”’ 
‘*In your eyes, dear. Yes, honestly 


Your aunt Anna was the beauty. So I 
constantly heard from unwise tongues 


such things as have hurt you to day; they 
hurt me, too, while Anna was in danger 
of growing vain. Our wise mother held her 
back, and comforted me by the quaint old 
saying I repeated just now. She would 
say to Anna: ‘ You will never be loved or 
respected, my child, if you are selfish, and 
proud of a pretty face.’ And to me: 
‘ Never mind, sweetheart; if you really are 
sweet-hearted, if you are kind and con- 
siderate, people will like you, and they’ll 
like your face, too. It’s the ‘‘ handsome 
does’’ that tells.’ So cheer up, my girlie. 
You can have what Emerson calls the 
best beautifier—‘the wish to scatter joy 
and not pain around us.’”’ 


—————— 


WHERE PLANTS ORIGINATED. 


BY C. E. OSGOOD. 
HE apple came from Europe. Celery, 
which belongs to the parsley family, 
also first grew in northern Europe. The 
peach is said to have been produced from 
the almond, and was called the Persian 
apple, from its native land. The chest- 
nut we first hear of in Italy, while the 
horse-chestnut, so named from the nuts 
having been grown to feed horses, came 
from Thibet; it was introduced in the 
16th century from Constantinople. The 
clove grows in the Molucca Islands. The 
citron, which resembles the lemon, origi- 
nated in Greece, and the cucumber in the 
East Indies. The water-cress is from 
Egypt, the native home also of the lotus 
and the papyrus. The honeysuckle, one 
variety of which Milton called the twisted 
eglantine, is of European origin, as is 
also the hop-vine. 

The tulip is a production of Turkey, 
and its nameimpliesa turban. The use- 
ful potato comes from South America, 
while the sweet potato, which by the way 
belongs to the same family as the morn- 
ing-glory, first grew in the Malayan Pen- 
insula. The pineapple is of tropical 
American origin. The red orange is sup- 
posed to be a graft of the pomegranate, 
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and is foundin Malta. The great yellow 
gentian grows in the meadows, of north- 
ern Europe. Myrrh comes from Arabia; 
pepper from the East Horse- 
radish is a native of sovtaern Europe, as 
is also the nettle. The onion originated 
in Egypt, and parsiey in Sardinia. Rhu- 
barb and tea are ‘rom China, from 
Africa and rye from Siberia. The thistle 
first grew in Normandy, and tobacco in 
Yucatan. The mulberry is a product of 
Persia, and the spinach of Arabia. The 
quince comes from the island of Crete. 
The sunflower first opened its golden 
blossoms in Peru, and the radish is from 
Japan. Some of these statements must 
be taken with a ‘‘grain of allowance,’’ 
but even intelligent guesses as to the 
origin of these various plants are interest- 
ing to the botanist and to the average 
reader familiar with the vegetables, 
fruits, and plants that are here named. 
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POLITICS AND EDUCATION. 

BY CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER, 

T was perhaps inevitable, in a state that 

selects all its instruments by popular 
vote, that the common school should get 
into politics. It is in emergencies im- 
possible to keep politics out of the 
churcheseven. The politician was quick 
to see his advantages in the school ma- 
chine, if he could control It gave 
him influence which could used for 
other purposes. Two results of the po- 
litical selection of the school trustees, or 
committees, followed. One was that in- 
competent men were elected to these po- 
sitions—men half educated, and ignorant 


it 


be 


of the fundamental ideas of education. 
And it was these men who examined and 
selected the teachers. It was these men 


who regulated the hours, and to a great 
extent prescribed the courses, and who 
selected the text-books. In some 
this choice of text-books, by collusion 
with manufacturers, became a source of 
profit. One result of this was the abridg- 
me*t of the liberty of the teachers, whose 
ideas were forced to conform to the ma- 
chine, whose real gifts were unused, 
whose enthusiasm was chilled. Another 
result was the lowering of the standard of 
the teachers. How could it be otherwise 
when the appointed board knew next to 
nothing about literature or science, and 
less about the very delicate process of de- 
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deloping the mind? There was spread 
abroad the idea that the only qualification 
the teachers needed was information 
enough to pass the examination of the 
school board, and the extraordinary no- 
tion, which exists all over the United 
States, that all the teacher needs is capac- 
ity to read the prescribed text-books and 
hear children recite out of them. From 
being the highest office in the world, this 
view of his work relegates the teacher 
to the lowest. 

A teacher of this sort is a perfunctory 
part of a machine, and has no enthusiasm 
and can give noinspiration. Iam plead- 
ing here for the nobility of the office of 
the teacher, the trainer of young 
minds. In time it will be recognized, 
and education will be in the hands of ex- 
perts, who will be chosen for their fitness 
and will be paid as those should be paid 
who are the creators of the minds of the 
nation. Under our present way of run- 
ning the educational machine, tens of 
thousands of ‘‘hands’’ are employed at 
low wages who would be much more ap- 
propriately placed if they were tending 
spinning-jennies.—//arper’s Magazine. 


os a 


DETACHED LIVES. 





HE pretty young girl of nineteen, Lilly 
Low, who put a pistol to her head 
recently in New York and ended a life 
already burdened with guilty secrets, 
came to her end from sheer lack of human 
and humane surroundings. She and her 
father had led the detached life of easy 
wealth without responsibilities or duties. 
The end was death and disgrace for her, 
and for her father unutterable sorrow and 
the sudden revelation of a very weak and 
wicked life. 

Her grandfather was a man of large 
and lavish wealth, and thirty years ago 
he blasted his boy’s life by sending him 
abroad with plenty of money and nothing 
todo. There followed frightful years, in 
which the son was in the toils of an ad- 
venturess—a woman half insane and al- 
together evil, who bore children and 
murdered them, until the man, still lead- 
ing the easy life of ample means, at last 
fled with a daughter who bore his name, 
but whose birth was illegitimate and 
whose young years were soiled by mem- 
ories of the degraded and criminal loves 
of her parents. 

Father and daughter lived alone and 
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wandered from city to city and clime to 
cllme. They had kin, but the father’s 
life had lost him their love. From time 
to time, doubtless, friends were made; 
but a man who has led the detached life 
which is bred by illicit relations with one 
woman or many had no mind for friends 
or social life. So the two lived solitary. 
They were free from all the bonds and 
bounds which link men and women to- 
gether in ordered and recognized duties. 
He had money. It wasin bonds, a trunk 
full. His property called for nocare. It 
was secure. It was affected by few 
changes. His income was ample. He 
and his daughter came and went as they 
pleased. They owned no duties which 
required them to be anywhere at any 
time when duty called. 

To a host of people such a life seems 
the best thing in the world. A great 
many people come just as near to its 
adoption as they possibly can. Every 
large city, and some small ones, has a 
certain number of people, many of them 
women, who “‘ live on their money,’’ own 
no allegiance or responsibility to any 
organized life, and who come and go as 
they please. Such a life is fatal to char- 
acter. Where a detached life is carried 
to its logical extreme, as it was by Mr. 
James Low and his daughter, and there 
is in additon a past history which does 
not permit inquiry, life soon becomes a 
mere hollow shell. The poor girl who 
killed herself did what any one might 
have predicted. Having no social rela- 
tions and no social responsibilities, her 
poor, starved, empty heart poured itself 
out on the designing men and women of 
dubious life who saw in her youth, her 
beauty, her defenseless days and her 
possible wealth, various inducements and 
opportunities to work the evil which 
ended in her suicide. 

The only happy people are the neces- 
sary people. Unless men or women can 
make themselves needed and necessary, 
so that they cannot wander if they would 
and would not if they could, life may 
prove a very worthless thing, and char- 
acter, which is always the product of 
effort, will wither in idle, self-seeking 
ease. Nothing ballasts like responsibil- 
ities. There is no sanity for a mind, 
weak or strong, save in thronging duties, 
which must receive attention. Be neces- 
sary to some one and you will be happy, 
or, what is better, you will make some 
one else happy.—Fila. Press. 
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GOOD MEMORY WORK. 


HE following are the selections in lit- 

erature committed to memory during 
four weeks of October and November, by 
the Boys’ High School of Lancaster, and 
written, at the regular period for this 
work on Tuesday morning, in blank books 
used for this purpose. There has been so 
much interest manifested in this line of 
school work that, in response to the wish 
of teachers and superintendents, we put 
these things into type for those who may 
desire to use all or any part of them. The 
teacher does this memory work along with 
the pupils. It is work, not play; but it is 
a kind of work very desirable and most 
profitable in the schools, and it comes to 
be greatly enjoyed. These selections are 
from the Lincoln Literary Collection, a 
supplementary reader published by the 
American Book Company, which is the 
text-book used by the school, all the 
pupils being supplied with it the same as 
in geography, grammar, arithmetic, or 
any other study. The Death of the 
Flowers, To a Fringed Gentian, and The 
Gardener’s Burial were committed to 
memory for Arbor Day, and may be found 
in the October number. The date shows 
when the preceding selections were had 
by the school. 


THE DRUNKARD, 


“*Pray, Mr. Dram-drinker, how do you do? 
What in perdition’s the matter with you? 

How did you come by that bruise on the head; 
And why are your eyes so infernally red? 

Why do you mutter that infidel hymn? 

And why do you tremble in every limb? 

Who has done this ?—let the reason be shown, 
And let the offender be pelted with stone.”’ 


And the Dram-drinker said : If you listen to me, 

You shall hear what you hear, and shall see 
what you see. 

I had a father;—the grave is his bed: 

I had a mother; she sleeps with the dead. 

Freely I wept when they left me alone; 

But I shed all my tears on their grave and their 

I planted a willow, I planted a yew, [stone. 

And left them to sleep till the last trumpet blew. 

Fortune was mine; and I mounted her car— 

Pleasure from virtue had beckoned me far. 

Onward I went, like an avalanche, down, 

And the sunshine of fortune was changed toa 
frown. 

Fortune was gone, and I took to my side 

A young, and a lovely, and beautiful bride! 

Her I entreated with coldness and scorn— 

Tarrying back till the dawn of the morn; 

Slighting her kindness, and mocking her fears— 

Casting a blight on her tenderest years! 

Sad, and neglected, and weary I left her: 

Sorrow and care of her reason bereft her; 
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Till, like a star, when it falls from its pride, 

She sank on the bosom of misery, and died. 

I had a child; and it grew like the vine; 

Fair as the rose of Damascus was mine: 

Fair—and I watched o’er her innocent youth, 

As an angel from heaven would watch over truth. 

She grew like her mother in feature and form; 

Her blue eye was languid, her cheek was too 
warm. 

Seventeen summers had shone on her brow 

The seventeenth winter beheld her laid low! 

Yonder they sleep in their graves, side by side— 

A father, a mother, a daughter, a bride. 

Go to your children, and tell them the tale: 

Tell them his cheek, too, was lividly pale; 

Tell them his eye was all bloodshot and cold; 

Tell them his purse was a stranger to gold; 

Tell them he passed thro the world they are in 

The victim of sorrow, and misery, and sin; 

Tell them, when life’s shameful conflicts were 


passed, 
In horror and anguish he perished at last. 
, VU. Ri f kwell, 
PAUL’S TRIBUTE TO CHARITY. 


Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass, or a tink- 
ling cymbal. And though I have the 
gift of prophecy, and understand all mys- 
teries, and all knowledge; and though I 
have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. And though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I give 
my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing. 

Charity suffereth long, and is kind; 
charity envieth not ; charity vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up; doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 


things. 
Charity never faileth; but whether 
there be prophecies, they shall fail; 


whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease ; whether there be knowledge, it 
shall vanish away. For we know in part, 
and we prophesy in part. But when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which 
is in part shall be done away. When I 
was a child, I spake as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child; 
but when I became a man I put away 
childish things. For now we see through 
a glass, darkly; but then face to face: 
now I know in part; but then shall I 
know even as also I am known. And 
now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three; but the greatest of these is charity. 
—1 Corinthians, xiii. Oct. r9 
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THE CROWDED STREET. 


Let me move slowly through the street, 
Filled with an ever-shifting train, 
Amid the sounds of steps that beat 
The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 
How fast the flitting figures come ! 
The mild, the fierce, the stony face ; [some 
Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and 
Where secret tears have left their trace. 
They pass—to toil, to strife, to rest ; 

To halls in which the feast is spread ; 
To chambers where the funeral guest 
In silence sits beside the dead. 





And some to happy homes repair, 

Where children, pressing cheek to cheek, 
With mute caresses shall declare 

The tenderness they cannot speak. 


And some, who walk in calmness here, 
Shall shudder as they reach the door 
Where one who made their dwelling dear 
Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 
Youth, with pale cheek and slender frame, 
And dreams of greatness in thine eye ! 
Goest thou to build an early name, 
Or early in the task to die? 
Keen son of trade, with eager brow ! 
Who is now fluttering in thy snare? 
Thy golden fortunes, tower they now, 
Or melt the glittering spires in air?’ 
Who of this crowd to-night shall tread 
The dance till daylight gleam again ? 
Who sorrow o'er the untimely dead ? 
Who writhe in throes of mortal pain ? 


Some, famine-struck, shall think how long 
The cold dark hours, how slow the light ! 

And some, who flaunt amid the throng, 
Shall hide in dens of shame to-night. 


Each, where his tasks or pleasures call, 

They pass, and heed each other not. 
There is who heeds, who holds them all, 

In His large love and boundless thought. 
These struggling tides of life that seem 

In wayward, aimless course to tend, 

Are eddies of the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end.—Aryan/. 
THE BEATITUDES. 

Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are 
they that mourn: for they shall be com- 
forted. Blessed are the meek: for they 
shall inherit the earth. Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness: tor they shall be filled. Blessed | 
are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy. Blessed are the pure in heart: 
for they shall see God. Blessed are the | 
peacemakers : for they shall be called the 
children of God. Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake : 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are ye, when men shall revile 








you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, for My 
sake, Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: 
for great is your reward in heaven : for so 
persecuted they the prophets which were 
before you. Oct. 26. 


THE HERITAGE. 


The rich man’s son inherits lands, 
And piles of brick, and stone, and gold, 
And he inherits soft white hands, 
And tender flesh that fears the cold, 
Nor dares to wear a garment old ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


The rich man’s son inherits cares ; 
The bank may break, the factory burn, 

A breath may burst his bubble shares, 
And soft white hands could hardly earn 
A living that would serve his turn ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


The rich man’s son inherits wants, 
His stomach craves for dainty fare ; 
With sated heart, he hears the pants 
Of toiling hinds with brown arms bare, 
And wearies in his easy chair ; 
\ heritage, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 
Stout muscles and a sinewy heart, 

A hardy frame, a hardier spirit ; 
King of two hands, he does his part 
In every useful toil and art ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit? 
Wishes o’erjoyed with humble things, 

A rank adjudged by toil-won merit, 
Content that from employment springs, 
A heart that in his labor sings ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 
A patience learned of being poor, 
Courage, if sorrow come, to bear it, 
A fellow-feeeling that is sure 
To make the outcast bless his door ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 


O rich man’s son! there is a toil 
That with all others level stands : 
Large charity doth never soil, 
But only whiten, soft white hands,— 
This is the best crop from thy lands ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being rich to hold in fee. 


© poor man’s son! scorn not thy state ; 
There is worse weariness than thine, 
In merely being rich and great ; 
Toil only gives the soul to shine, 
And makes rest fragrant and benign ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being poor to hold in fee. 
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Both, heirs to some six feet of sod, 
Are equal in the earth at last ; 

Both, children of the same dear God, 
Prove title to your heirship vast 
By record of a well-filled past ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

Well worth a life to hold in fee.—Zowe//. 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE. 

All that a man can do in this world is to 
live honestly, faithfully, and loyally, from 
day to day. What the immediate end 
will be, neither he nor any one else knows. 
He knows only this, that the highest suc- 
cess crowns those who work in the highest 
spirit, and that the supremest failure con- 
fronts those who work in the worst spirit. 
No man knows what a day may bring 
forth in the way of opportunity, nor at 
what point the door may be thrown open, 
which shall be the entrance into his great 
chance for life. The only assurance that 
we are not missing the one opportunity 
lies tn making the most of every opportu- 
nity ; in treating every day asif it were 
the one eventful day of life; in trying 
every door as if it were the one entrance 
to the palace; in doing every piece of 
work as if upon our fidelity depended all 
our future lives. The man who works in 
this spirit may safely leave the future 
with God. Whatever material success is 
worth having, he will command. Better 
than all, he will be sure of that greater 
success which is expressed in character, 
that ‘‘sublime health which values one 
moment as another, and makes us great in 
all conditions, and isthe only definition we 
possess of freedom and power.’’ Vov. 2. 


HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 
Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 
Now tell me if there any is, 
For gift or grace, surpassing this— 
He giveth His belovéd, sleep ! 


What would we give to our beloved ? 

The hero’s heart, to be unmoved, 
The poet's star-tuned harp, to sweep, 

The patriot’s voice, to teach and rouse, 

The monarch’s crown, to light the brows ?— 
He giveth His belovéd, sleep. 


What do we give to our beloved ? 
A little faith all undisproved, 
A little dust to overweep, 
And bitter memories to make 
The whole earth blasted for our sake.- 
He giveth His belovéd, sleep. 
‘*Sleep soft, beloved !’’ we sometimes say‘ 
But have no charm to wile away 
Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep. 
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But never doleful dream again 
Shall break the happy slumber when 
He giveth His beloved, sleep. 


O earth, so full of dreary noises ! 
O men, with wailing in your voices |! 
O delvéd gold the wailers heap 
O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall ! 
God strikes a silence through you 


And giveth His beloved, sleep. 


all, 


His dews drop mutely on the hill ; 
His cloud above it saileth still, 
Though on its slope men sow and reap. 
More softly than the dew is shed, 
Or cloud is floated overhead, 
| 


He giveth His beloved, leep 


Ay, men may wonder while they scan 
A living, thinking, feeling man 
Confirmed in such a rest to keep 
But angels say, and through the word 
I think their happy smil a 
‘* He giveth His beloved, sleep.’’ 
For me, my heart that erst did 
Most like a tired child at a show, 
That sees through tears the mummers leap, 
Would now its wearied vision close, 
Would childlike on I ‘ repose 
Who giveth His beloved, sleep. 


And, friends, dear friends,—when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 

And round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let one, most loving of you all, 
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Say, ‘‘ Not a tear must o’er her fall ; 
He giveth His belovéd, sleep !”’ 
—Mrs. FE. B. Browning. 
FOUR OUTLINES. 


A mouse saw his shadow on the wall. 
Said he: ‘‘I am larger than an elephant. 
I will go forth and conquer the world.’’ 
At that moment he espied acat. In the 
next he had slipped through a hole inthe 
wall. Every day from the time he 
was a boy, a man walked alone in a quiet 
place and thought, and he doubted not it 
was the same man who had walked there 
for so many years, but at length he came 


to know that the same man had not 
walked there twice. Death came to 
a door and knocked. Seeing it was 


Death, they barred the door, but Death 
broke down the bars and entered, taking 
away whom he would. Death came to 
another door and knocked. Seeing it 
was Death, they opened wide the door 
and welcomed him. At this Death turned 
his back and went, saying, ‘‘ Who desires 
me, I desire not.’’ Two men plowed 
in a field. One plowed straight, keeping 
his eyeson the ground. No weeds grew, 
and he gathered great stores of corn. 
When he died, his son inherited much 
land. Helived in comfort and plowed in 
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his father’s fields. The other’s furrows 
were not straight. At times he stopped 
to listen to the lark, or to admire a flower 
that grew upon a weed. He knew the 
names of the plants and their times of 
flowering. He knew the names of the 
stars also. He died owning no goods or 
lands. His son inherited his father’s 
poverty. The son inherited also his 
father’s love of nature. And he became 
a great artist, whose name and fame 
spread over two continents. Nov. 9. 
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EDUCATION FOR THE YOUNG. 





BY DAVID SWING. 





THEN, therefore, any one plans an 

/ education for the young or the old, 
many a long, blessed hour must be given 
to the study of that one subject literature, 
to gather whose wisdom and beauty has 
been the noblest and mightiest task of all 
the past centuries. Wars and crumbling 
thrones have come here and there to ruin 
an Athens or level a Jerusalem or exile the 
thinkers from Rome, but as a river 
gorged by the ice of winter sweeps on 
again and soon resumes the old clearness 
and gentle murmurings, so this stream of 
thought has made its haltings only tem- 
porary and its onward flow long-abiding, 
powerful, and deep. 

Among the branches which do not re- 
spect individuals but which pertain to the 
human being, it would seem necessary to 
reckon music, because, asking only a little 
time, it lies within the reach of all and 
gives happiness to all. No other art is so 
universal. As to the other fine arts a 
common education involves not the art 
but only the taste that can appreciate the 
art. The world-wide thing must belong 
not to the artists but to the lovers of the 
art. We do not make the ocean, we only 
love it. We do not make the sunsets, 
we only gaze at them until night comes. 
Education must so care for us that we 
shall look with silent joy toward the 
western horizon when it is streaked with 
red and gold. We cannot ask the public 
schools to make us all into artists, but we 
can ask the schoolmaster or the mistress 
to see to it that we shall love all the 
works which genius endows with beauty. 
Art belongs to individuals, taste belongs 
to the race. Our little children ought to 
come up to us and demand the rich in- 
heritance. We are bound to give thema 





great language to be the gateway from 
the one soul to all men and from all men 
to the one soul, and then we must lead 
them to those streams in which all the 
greatest good flows and flows forever. 


GROWTH AND DUTY. 








BISHOP J. L. SPALDING. 





\ )HAT life is in itself we do not know, 

any more than we know what matter 
is in itself; but we know something of 
the properties of matter, and we also have 
some knowledge of the laws of life. Here 
it is sufficient to call attention to the law 
of growth, through which the living re- 
ceive the power of self-development,—of 
bringing their endowments into act, of 
building up the being which they are. 
Whatever living thing is strong or beauti- 
ful has been made so by growth, since 
life begins in darkness and impotence. 
** Why stay we on earth unless to grow ?’’ 
says Browning. To grow is to be fresh 
and joyous. Hence thespring is the glad 
time ; for the earth itself then seems to 
renew its youth, and enter on a fairer life, 
The growing grass, the budding leaves, 
the sprouting corn, coming as with un- 
heard shout from regions of the dead, fill 
us with happy thoughts, because in them 
we behold the vigor of life, bringing 
promise of higher things. 

Nature itself seems to rejoice in this 
vital energy; for the insects hum, the 
birds sing, the lambs skip, and the very 
brooks give forth a merry sound. Growth 
leads us through Wonderland. It touches 
the germs lying in darkness, and the 
myriad forms of life spring to view; the 
mists are lifted from the valleys, and 
flowers bloom and shed fragrance through 
the air. Only the growing—those who 
each moment are becoming something 
more than they were—feel the worth and 
joyousness of life. Upon the youth noth- 
ing palls, for he is himself day by day 
rising into higher and wider worlds. To 
grow is to have faith, hope, courage. 

The boy who has become able to do 
what a while ago was impossible to him, 


j = ; - ‘ce 7 
easily believes that nothing is impossible ; 


and as his powers unfold, his self-confi- 
dence is nourished ; he exults in the con- 
sciousness of increasing strength, and 
cannot in any way be made to understand 
the doubts and faint-heartedness of men 
who have ceased to grow. Each hour he 
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puts off some impotence, and why shall 
he not have faith in his destiny, and feel 
that he shall yet grow to be poet, orator, 
hero, or what you will that is great and 
noble? And as he delights in life, we 
take delight in him. 

In the same way a young race of people 
possesses a magiccharm. Homer’s heroes 
are barbarians; but they are inspiring, 
because they belong to a growing race, 
and we see in them the budding promise 
of the day when Alexander’s sword shall 
conquer the world; when Plato shall 
teach the philosophy which all men who 
think must know; and when Pericles 
shall bid the arts blossom in a perfection 
which is the despair of succeeding gene- 
rations. Andsoin the Middle Ages there 
is barbarism enough, with its lawlessness 
and ignorance, but there is also faith, 
courage, strength, which tell of youth and 
point to a time of mature faculty and high 
achievement. There is the rich purple 
dawn which shall grow into the full day 
of our modern life. 

Here in this New World we are the new 
people, in whose growth what highest 
hopes, what heavenly promises lie! All 
the nations which are moving forward, 
are moving in directions in which we 
have gone before them,—to larger politi- 
cal and religious liberty; to wider and 
more general education; to the destroy- 
ing of privilege and the disestablishment 
of churches; to the recognition of the 
equal rights not only of all men, but of 
all men and women. 

We also lead the way in the revolution 
which has been set in motion by the ap- 
plication of science to mechanical pur- 
poses, one of the results. of which is seen 
in the industrial and commercial miracles 
ofthe present century. It is our vigorous 
growth which makes us the most interest- 
ing and attractive of the modern peoples. 
For whether men love us, or whether they 
hate us, they find it impossible to ignore 
us, unless they wish to argue themselves 
unknown; and the millions who yearn 
for freedom and opportunity turn first of 
all to us. 

But observant minds, however much 
they may love America, however great 
their faith in popular government may be, 
cannot contemplate our actual condition 
without a sense of disquietude ; for there 
are aspects of our social evolution which 
sadden and depress even the most patri- 
otic and loyal hearts. It would seem, for 
instance, that with us, while the multi- 
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tude are made comfortable and keen- 
witted, the individual remains common- 
place and weak; so that on all sides 
people are beginning to ask themselves 
what is the good of all this money and 
machinery if the race of godlike men is to 
die out, or indeed if the result is not to be 
some nobler and better sort of man than 
the one with whom we have all along been 
familiar. Is not the yearning for divine 
men inborn? In the heroic ages such 
men were worshipped as gods, and one 
of the calamities of times of degeneracy 
is the dying out of faith in the worth of 
true manhood caused by the disappear- 
ance of superior men. Such men alone 
are memorable, and give to history its in- 
spiring and educating power. The ruins 
of Athens and Rome, the cathedrals and 
castles of Europe, uplift and strengthen 
the heart, because they bid us reflect what 
thoughts and hopes were theirs who thus 
could build. 

How quickly kings and peasants, mil- 
lionaires and pupers, become a common, 
undistinguished crowd! But the hero, 
the poet, the saint, defy the ages, and re- 
main luminous and separate like stars. 
They— 

Waged contention with their time’s decay, 

And of the past are all that cannot pass away. 
The soul which makes man immortal, has 
alone the power to make him beneficent 
and beautiful. 

But in this highest kind of man, in 
whom soul—that is, faith, hope, love, 
courage, intellect—is supreme, we Amer- 
icans, who are on the crest of the topmost 
waves of the stream of tendency, are not 
rich. We have our popular heroes; but 
so has every petty people, every tribe its 
heroes. The dithyrambic prose in which 
it is the fashion to celebrate our conspicu- 
ous men has a hollow sound, very like 
cant. A marvelous development of wealth 
and numbers has taken place in America ; 
but what American—poet, philosopher, 
scientist, warrior, ruler, saint—is there 
who can take his place with the foremost 
men of all this world? The American 
people seem still to be somewhat in the 
position of of our new millionaires: their 
fortnne is above them, overshadows, and 
oppressesthem. They live in fine houses, 
and have common thoughts; they have 
costly libraries, and cheap culture; and 
their rich clothing poorly hides their 
coarse breeding. Nor does the tendency 
seem, in any marked degree, to be toward 
a nobler type of manhood. 
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The leaders of the Revolution, the 
framers of the Federal Constitution, the 
men who contended for State-rights, and 
still more those who led in the great 
struggle for human rights, were of stronger 
and nobler mould than the politicians 
who now crowd the halls of Congress. 
The promise of.a literature which a gen- 
eration ago budded forth in New England 
was, it appears, delusive. 

All this, however, need not be cause for 
discouragement, if in the generations 
which are springing up around us, and 
which are soon to enter upon the scene of 
active life, we could discover the bound- 
less confidence, the high courage, the 
noble sentiments, which make the faults 
of youth more attractive than the formal 
virtues of a maturer age. But youth 
seems about to disappear from our life, to 
leave only children and men. Fora true 
youth the age of chivalry has not passed, 
nor has the age of faith, nor the age of 
poetry, nor the age of aught that is god- 
like and ideal. To our young men, how- 
ever, high thoughts and heroic sentiments 
are what they are toa railroad president 
or a bank cashier,—mere nonsense. Life 
for them is wholly prosaic and without 
illusions. They transform ideas into in- 
terest, faith into a speculation, and love 
into a financial transaction. They have 
no vague yearnings for what cannot be: 
hardly have they any passions. They 
are cold and and calculating. They deny 
themselves, and do not believe in self- 
denial ; they are active, and do not love 
labor; they are energetic, and have no 
enthusiasm ; they approach life with the 
hard, mechanical thoughts with which a 
scientist studies matter. Their one idea 
is success, and success for them is money. 
Money means power, it means leisure, it 
means self-indulgence, it means display ; 
it means, in a word, the thousand com- 
forts and luxuries which, in their opinion, 
constitute the good of life. 

In aristocratic societies the young have 
had a passion for distinction. They have 
held it to be an excellent thing to belong 
to a noble family, to occupy an elevated 


position, to wear the glittering badges of 


birth and of office. In ages of religious 
faith they have been smitten with the 
love of divine ideals ; they have yearned 


for God, and given all the strength of 


their hearts to make his will prevail. But 
to our youth distinction of birth is ficti- 
tious, and God is problematic; and so 
they are left face to face with material 
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alms and ends; and of such aims and 
ent|s money is the universal equivalent. 

Now, it could not ever occur to me to 
think of denying that the basis of human 
life, imdividual and social, is material. 
Matter *s part of our nature; we are 
bedded in jt, and by it are nourished. It 
is the instrument we must use even when 
we think ana] love, when we hope and 
pray. Upon ttsis foundation our spiritual 
being is built; upon this foundation our 
social welfare rests: 

Concern for materi#] interests is one of 
the chief causes of humban progress; since 
nothing else so stimulates to effort, and 
effort is the law of growth, ‘The savage 
who has no conception off money, but is 
satisfied with what Nature’ provides, re- 
mains forever a savage. Hfabits of in- 
dustry, of order, of punctualift-y, of econ- 
omy and thrift, are, to a great &xtent, the 
result of our money-getting pro pensities. 
Our material wants are more urgent, 
more irresistible; they press more con- 
stantly upon us than any other; a“nd those 
whom they fail to rouse to exer‘cion are, 
as a rule, hopelessly given over to indo- 
lence and sloth. Inthe stimulus Of these 
lower needs, then, is found the idn pulse 
which drives men to labor; and wejthout 
labor welfare is not possible. 
The poor must work, if they would drink, and 

eat: 

The weak must work, if they in str'ength 

would grow ; 

The ignorant must work, if they would 4xnow ; 
The sad must work, if they sweet joy + would 

meet. 


4 
The strong must work, if they would sbh.un de- 
feat; 1 
The rich must work, if they would fleye from 
woe: 


The proud must work, if they would upward 
The brave must work, if they would not retre at. 
So for all men the law of work is plain ; 

It gives them food, strength, knowledge, 

victory, peace ; 
It makes joy possible, and lessens pain; 

From passion’s lawless power it wins releas \¢, 
Confirms the heart, and widens reason’s reigt ), 

Makes men like God, whose work can nevi er 

cease. 

Whatever enables man to overcome hi I. 
inborn love of ease is, in so far, the source te 
of good. Now, money represents wha‘ 
more than anything else has this stimu- 
lating power. 
what we eat and drink, of the homes we 


live in, of the comforts with which wé) 


surround ourselves, of the independence 
which makes us free to go here or there, 
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to do this or that—to spend the winter | It has infinite hopes, and longings, and 


where orange blossoms perfume the soft 
air, and the summer where ocean breezes 
quicken the pulse of life. It unlocks for 
us the treasury of the worid, opens to 
our gaze whatever is sublime or beauti- 
ful; introduces us to the master-minds 
who live in their works; it leads us where 
orators declaim, and singers thrill the 
soul with ecstasy. Nay, more, with it 
we build churches, endow schools, and 
provide hospitals and asylums for the 
weak and helpless. It is, indeed, like a 
god of this nether world, holding domin- 
ion over many spheres of life and receiv- 
ing the heart-worship of millions. 

Yet, if we make money and its equiva- 
lents a life-purpose—the aim and end of 
our earthly hopes—our service becomes 
idolatry, and a blight falls upon the 
nobler self. Money is the equivalent of 
what is venal—of all that may be bought 
or sold; but the best, the god-like, the 
distinctively human, cannot be bought or 
sold. A rich man can buy a wife, but 
not a woman’s love; he can buy books, 
but not an appreciative mind; he can buy 
a pew, but not a pure conscience; he can 
buy men’s votes and flattery, but not 
their respect. The money-world is visi- 
ble, material, mechanical, external; the 
world of the soul, of the better self, is 
invisible, spiritual, vital. God’s king- 
dom is within, What we have is not 
what we are; and the all-important thing 
is to be, and not to have. Our posses- 
sions belong to us only in a mechanical 
way. The poet’s soul owns the stars and 
the moonlit heavens, the mountains and 
rivers, the flowers and the birds, more 
truly than a millionaire owns his bonds. 
What I know is mine, and what I love is 
mine; and as my knowledge widens and 
my love deepens, my life is enlarged and 
intensified. But, since all human knowl- 
edge is imperfect and narrow, the soul 
stretches forth the tendrils of faith and 
hope. Looking upon shadows, we be- 
lieve in realities; possessing what is vain 
and empty, we trust to the future to bring 
what is full and complete. 

All noble literature and life has its 
origin in regions where the mind sees but 
darkly; where faith is more potent than 
knowledge; where hope is larger than 
possession, and love mightier than sensa- 
tion. The soul is dwarfed whenever it 
clings to what is palpable and plain, fixed 
and bounded. Its home is in worlds 
which cannot be measured and weighed. 

















fears; lives in the conflux of immensities; 
bathes on shores where waves of bound- 
less yearning break. Borne on the wings 
of time, it still feels that only what is 
eternal is real—that what death can de- 
stroy is even now but a shadow. To it 
all outward things are formal, and what 
is less than God is hardly aught. In 
this mysterious, supersensible world all 
true ideals originate, and such ideals are 
to human life as rain and sunshine to the 
corn by which it is nourished. 

What hope for the future is there, 
then, when the young have no enthusi- 
asm, no heavenly illusions, no divine 
aspirations, no faith that man may be- 
come godlike, more than poets have ever 
imagined, or philosophers dreamed ?— 
when money, and what money buys, is 
the highest they know, and therefore the 
highest they are love ?>—when 
even the ambitious among them set out 
with the deliberate purpose of becoming 
the beggars of men’s votes; of winning 
an office the chief worth of which, in 
their eyes, lies in its emoluments ?—when 
even the glorious and far-sounding voice 
of fame for them means only the gabble 
and cackle of notoriety ? 

The only example which I can call to 
mind of an historic people whose ideals 
are altogether material and mechanical, 
is that of China. Are we, then, destined 
to become a sort of Chinese Empire, with 
three hundred millions of human beings, 
and not a divine man or woman ? 

If what Carlyle says is hitherto our sole 
achievement—the bringing into existence 
of an almost incredible number of bores— 
is this to be the final outcome of our na- 
tional life? Is the commonest man the 
only type which in a democratic society 
will in the end survive? Does universal 
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equality mean universal inferiority? Are 
republican institutions fatal to noble 
personality? Are the people as little 


friendly to men of moral and intellectual 
superiority as they are to men of great 
wealth! Is their dislike of the million- 
aires but a symptom of their aversion to 
all who in any way are distinguished 
from the crowd? And is this the ex- 
planation of the blight which falls upon 
the imagination and the hearts of the 
young? 

Ah! surely, we who have faith in hu- 
man nature, who believe in freedom and 
in popular government, can never doubt 
what answer must be given to all these 
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questions. A society which inevitably 
represses what is highest in the best sort 
of men is an evil society. A civilization 
which destroys faith in genius, in heroism, 
in sanctity, is the forerunner of barbarism. 
Individuality is man’s noblest triumph 
over fate, his most heavenly assertion of 
the freedom of the soul; and a world in 
which individnality is made impossible is 
a slavish world. There man dwindles. 
becomes one of a multitude, the im- 
personal product of a general law; and all 
his godlike strength and beauty are lost. 
Is not one true poet more precious than 
a whole generation of millionaires; one 
philosopher of more worth than ten 
thousand members of Congress; one man 
who sees and loves God dearer than an 
army of able editors ? 

The greater our control of Nature be- 
comes, the more its treasures are explored 
and utilized, the greater the need of 
strong personality to counteract the fatal 
force of matter. Just as men in tropical 
countries are overwhelmed and dwarfed 
by Nature’s rich profusion, so in this age, 
in which industry and science have pro- 
duced resources far beyond the power of 
unassisted Nature, only strong characters, 
marked individualities, can resist the 
influence of wealth and machinery, which 
tend to make man of less importance than 
that which he eats and wears,—to make 
him subordinate to the tools he uses. 

From many sides personality, which is 
the fountain-head of worth, genius, and 
power, is menaced. The spirit of the 
time would deny that God is a Person, 
and holds man’s personality in slight es- 
teem, as not rooted in the soul, but in 
aggregated atoms. The whole social 
network, in whose meshes we are all 
caught, cripples and paralyzes individual- 
ity. We must belong to a party, to aso- 
ciety, toa ring, to a clique, and deliver 
up our living thought to these soulless 
entities. Or, if we remain aloof from 
such affiliation, we must have no honest 
convictions, no fixed principles, but fit 
our words to business and professional 
interests, and conform to the exigencies 
of the prevailing whim. The minister is 
hired to preach not what he believes, but 
what the peeple wish to hear; the con- 
gressman is elected to vote not in the light 
of his own mind, but in obedience to the 
dictates of those who send him; the news- 
paper circulates not because it is filled 
with words of truth of wisdom, but be- 
cause it panders to the pruriency and pre- 
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judice of its patrons; and a book is popu- 
lar in inverse ratio to its individuality 
and worth. Our National Library is filled 
with books which have copyright, but no 
other right, human or divine, to exist at 
all; and when one of us does succeed in 
asserting his personality. he usually only 
makes himself odd and ridiculous. He 
rushes into polygamous Mormonism, or 
buffoon revivalism, or shallow-minded 
atheism; nay, he will even become an 
anarchist, because a few men have too 
much money and too little soul. What 
we need is neither the absence of individ- 
uality nor a morbid individuality, but 


| high and strong personalities. 


If our country is to be great and forever 
memorable, something quite other than 
wealth and numbers will make it so. 
Were there but question of countless mil- 
lions of dollars and people, then indeed 
the victory would already have been 
gained. If we are to serve the highest 
interests of mankind, and to-mark an 
advance in human history, we must do 
more than establish universal suffrage, 
and teach every child to read and write. 
As true criticism deals only with men of 
genius or of the best talent, and takes no 
serious notice of mechanical writers and 
book-makers, so true history loses sight 
of nations whose only distinction lies in 
their riches and populousness. 

The noblest and most gifted men and 
women are alone supremely interesting 
and abidingly memorable. We have 
already reached a point where we per- 
ceive the unreality of the importance 
which the chronicles have sought to give 
to mere kings and captains. If the king 
was a hero, we love him; but if he wasa 
sot or a coward, his jeweled crown and 
purple robes leave him as unconsidered 
by us as the beggar in his rags. What- 
ever influence, favorable or unfavorable, 
democracy may exert to make easy or 
difficult the advent of the noblest kind of 
man, an age in which the people think and 
rule will strip from all sham greatness its 
trappings and tinsel. The parade hero 
and windy orator will be gazed at and 
applauded, but they are all the while 
transparent and contemptible. The scien- 
tific spirit, too, which now prevails, is the 
foe of all pretence; it is concerned to get a 
view of the fact as it is, without a care 
whether it be a beautiful or an ugly, a 
sweet or a bitter truth. The fact is what 
it is, and nothing can be gained by be- 
lieving it to be what it is not. 
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This is a most wise and human way of 
looking at things, if men will only not 
forget that the mind sees farther than the 
eye, that the heart feels deeper than the 
hand; and that where knowledge fails, 
faith is left; where possession is denied, 
hope remains. The young must enter 
upon their life-work with the conviction 
that only what is real is true, good, and 
beautiful; and that the unreal is alto- 
gether futile and vain. 

Now, the most real thing for every 
man, if he is a man, is his own soul. 
His thought, his love, his faith, his 
hope, are but his soul thinking, loving, 
believing, hoping. His joy and misery 
are but his soul glad or sad. Hence, so 
far as we are able to see or argue, the 
essence of reality is spiritual; and since 
the soul is conscious that it is not the 
supreme reality, but is dependent, illum- 
ined by a truth higher than itself, nour- 
ished: by a love larger than its own, it 
has a dim vision of the Infinite Being as 
essentially real and essentially spiritual. 
A living faith in this infinite spiritual 
reality is the fountain-head not only of 
religion, but of noble life. All wavering 
here is a sympton of psychic paralysis. 
When the infinite reality becomes ques- 
tionable, then all things become material 
and vile. The world becomes a world of 
sight and sound, of taste and touch. 
The soul is poured through the senses 
and dissipated; the current of life stag- 
nates, and grows fetid in sloughs and 
marshes. Minds for whom God is the 
Unknowable have no faith in knowledge 
at all, except as the equivalent of weight 
and measure, of taste and touch and smell. 

Now, if all that may be known and de- 
sired is reduced to this material expres- 
sion, how dull and beggarly does not life 
become,—mere atomic integration and 
disintegration, the poor human pneu- 
matic-machine puffing along the dusty 
road of matter, bound and helpless and 
soulless as a clanking engine! No high 
life, in individuals or nations, is to be 
hoped for, unless it is enrooted in the 
infinite spiritual reality,—in God. It is 
forever indubitable that the highest is 
not material, and no argument is there- 
fore needed to show that when spiritual 
ideals lose their power of attraction, life 
sinks to lower beds. 

Sight is the noblest sense, and the star- 
lit sky is the most sdblime object we can 
behold. But what do we in reality see 
there? Only a kind of large tent, dimly 
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lighted with gasjets. This isthe noblest 
thing the noblest sense reveals. But let 
the soul appear, and the tent flies into in- 
visible shreds; the heavens break open 
from abyss to abyss, still widening iuto 
limitless expanse, until imagination reels. 
The gas jets grow into suns, blazing since 
innumerable ages with unendurable light, 
and binding whole planetary systems into 
harmony and life. So infinitely does the 
soul transcend the senses! The world it 
lives in is boundless, eternal, sublime. 
This is its home; this the sphere in which 
it grows, and awakens to consciousness 


of kingship with God. This is the 
fathomless, shoreless abyss of being 


wherein it is plunged, from which it 
draws its life, its yearning for the absolute, 
its undying hope, its love of the best, its 
craving for immortality, its instinct for 
eternal things. To condemn it to work 
merely for money, for position, for ap- 
plause, for pleasure, is to degrade it to 
the condition of a slave. It is as though 
we should take some supreme poet or hero 
and bid him break stones or grind corn,— 
he who has the faculty to give to truth 
its divinest form, and to lift the hearts of 
nations to the love of heavenly things. 

Whatever our lot on earth may be— 
whether we toil with the hand, with the 
brain, or with the heart—we may not 
bind the soul to any slavish service. Let 
us do our work like men,—till the soil, 
build houses, refine brute matter, be 
learned in law, in medicine, in theology; 
but let us never chain our souls to what 
they work in. No earthly work can lay 
claim to the whole life of man; for every 
man is born for God, for the Universe; 
and may not narrow his mind. Wemust 
have some practical thing to do in the 
world—some way of living which will 
place us in harmony with the require- 
ments and needs of earthly life; and what 
this daily business of ours shall be, each 
one, in view of his endowments and sur- 
roundings, must decide for himself. 

It is well to bear in mind that every 
kind of life has its advantages, except an 
immoral life. Whatever we make of our- 
selves, then,—whether farmers, mechan- 
ics, lawyers, doctors, or priests,—let us 
above all things first have a care that we 
are men; and if we are to be men, our 
special business work must form only 
a part of our life-work. The aim—at 
least in this way alone can I look at hu- 
man life—is not to make rich and success- 
ful bankers, merchants, farmers, lawyers, 
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and doctors, but to make noble and en- 
lightened men. Hence the final thought 
in all work is that we work not to have 
more, but to be more; not for higher 
place, but for greater worth ; not for fame, 
but for knowledge. Ina word, the final 
thought is that we labor to upbuild the 
being which we are, and not merely to 
build round our real self with marble and 
gold and precious stones. This is but the 
Christian teaching which has transformed 
the world; which declares that it is the 
business of slaves even, of beggars and 
outcasts, to work first of all for God and 
the soul. The end is infinite, the aim 
must be the highest. Not to know this. 
not to hear the heavenly invitation, is to 
be shut out from communion with the 
best ; is to be cut off from the source of 
growth ; is to be given over to modes of 
thought which fatally lead to mediocrity 
and vulgarity of life. 

To live for common ends is to be common 

The highest faith makes still the highest man; 

For we grow like the things our souls believe, 

And rise or sink as we aim high or low. 

No mirror shows such likeness of the face 

As faith we live by of the heart and mind. 

We are in very truth that which we love; 

And love, like noblest deeds, is born of faith. 

The lover and the hero reason not, 

gut they believe in what they love and do. 

All else is accicent,—this is the soul 

Of life, and lifts the whole man to itself, 

Like a key-note, which, running through all 

sounds, 

Upbears them all in perfect harmony. 

We cannot set a limit to the knowledge 
and love of man, because they spring 
from God, and move forever toward him 
who is without limit. That we have 
been made capable of this ceaseless ap- 
proach to an infinite ideal is the radical 
fact in our nature. Through this we are 
human; through this we are immortal; 
through this we are lifted above matter, 
look through the rippling stream of time 
ou the calm ocean of eternity, and beyond 
the utmost bounds of space, see simple 
being—life and thought and love, death 
less, imageless, absolute. This ideal 
creates the law of duty, for it makes the 
distinction between right and wrong. 
Hence the first duty of man is to make 
himself like God, through knowledge 
ever-widening, through love ever-deepen- 
ing, through life ever-growing. 

So only can we serve God, so only can 
we love him. To be content with igno- 
rance is infidelity to his infinite truth. 
To rest in a lesser love is to deny the 
boundless charity which holds the 
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heavens together and makes them beau- 
tiful, which to every creature gives its 
fellow, which for the young bird makes 
the nest, for the child the mother’s breast, 
and in the heart of man sows the seed of 
faith and hope and heavenly pity. 

Ceaseless growth toward God,—this is 
the ideal, this is the law of human life, 
proposed and sanctioned alike by Relig- 
ion, Philosophy, and Poetry. Dudcissima 
vila sentitre tn dies se fiert meliorem.* 
Upward to move along a Godward way, 

Where love and knowledge still increase, 

And clouds and darkness yield to growing day, 
Is more than wealth or fame or peace. 

No other blessing shall I ever ask. 
This is the best that life can give ; 

This only 1s the soul's immortal task 
For which ’t is worth the pain to liv 

t is man’s chief blessedness that there 
lie in his nature infinite possibilities of 
growth. The growth of animals comes 
quickly to an end, and when they cease 
to grow they cease to be joyful; but man, 
whose bodily development even is slow, 
is capable of rising to wider knowledge 
and purer love through unending ages. 
Hence even when he is old,—if he has 
lived for what is great and exalted,—his 
mind is clear, his heart is tender, and his 
soul is glad. Only those races are noble, 
only those individuals are worthy, who 
yield without reserve to the power of this 
impulse to ceaseless progress. Behold 
how the race from which we have sprung— 
the Aryan—breaks forth into ever-new 
developments of strength and beauty in 
Greece, in Italy, in France, in England, 
in Germany, in America; creating litera- 
ture, philosophy, science. art; receiving 
Christian truth, and through its aid rising 
to diviner heights of wisdom, power, free- 
dom, love, and knowledge. 

And so there are individuals—and 
they are born to teach and to rule—for 
whom to live is to grow; who, forgetting 
what they have been, and what they are, 
think ever only of becoming move and 
more. ‘Their education is never finished; 
their development is never complete; 
their work is never done. From victories 
won they look to other battle-fields; from 
every height of knowledge they peer 
into the widening nescience; from all 
achievements and possessions they turn 
away toward the unapproachable Infinite, 
to whom they are drawn. Walking in 
the shadow of the too great light of God, 
they are illumined, and they are dark- 
ened. This makes Newton think his 





* Sweetest life to know each day that one is growing better. 
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knowledge ignorance; this makes Saint 
Paul think his heroic virtue naught. 
Oh, blessed men, who make us feel that 
we are of the race of God; who measure 
and weigh the heavens; who love with 
boundless love; who toil and are patient; 
who teach us that workers can wait! 
They are in love with life; they yearn for 
fuller life. Life is good, and the highest 
life is God; and wherever man grows in 
knowledge, wisdom, and strength, in 
faith, hope, and love, he walks in the 
way of heaven. 

To you, young gentlemen, who are 
about to quit these halls, to continue amid 
other surroundings the work of education 
which here has but begun, what words 
shall I more directly speak? If hitherto 
you have wrought to any purpose, you 
will go forth into the world filled with 
resolute will and noble enthusiasm to 
labor even unto the end in building up 
the being which is yourself, that you may 
unceasingly approach the type of perfect 
manhood. This deep-glowing fervor of 
enthusiasm for what is highest and best 
is worth more to you, and to any man, 
than all that may be learned in colleges. 
If ambition is akin to pride, and therefore 
to folly, it is none the less a mighty spur 
to noble action ; and where it is not found 
in youth, budding and blossoming like 
the leaves and flowers in spring, what 
promise is there of the ripe fruit which 
nourishes life? The love of excellence 
bears us up on the swift wing and plumes 
of high desire, — 

Without which whosoe’er consumes his days, 
Leaveth such vestige of himself on earth 
As smoke in air or foam upon the wave. 

Do not place before your eyes the 
standard of vulgar success. Do not say, 
I will study, labor, exercise myself, that 
I may become able to get wealth or office, 
for to this kind of work the necessities of 
life and the tendency of the age will drive 
you; whereas, if you hope to be true and 
high, it is your business to hold your- 
selves above the spirit of the age. It is 
our worst misfortune that we have no 
ideals. Our very religion, it would seem, 
is not able to give us a living faith in the 
reality of ideals; for we are no longer 
wholly convinced that souls live in the 
atmosphere of God as truly as lungs 
breathe the air of earth. We find it 


difficult even to think of striving for what 
is eternal, all holy, and perfect, so unreal, 
so delusive do such thoughts seem. 

Who will understand that to be is bet- 
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ter than to have, and that in truth a man 
is worth only what he is? Who will | 

lieve that the kingdom of this world, not 
less than the kingdom of Heaven, lies 
within? Who, even in thinking of the 
worth of a pious and righteous lite, 


a 


is not 


swayed by some sort of honesty-best- 
policy principle? Welove knowledge be- 
cause we think it is power; and virtue; 


because we are told asa rule it succeeds ! 
Ah! do you love knowl dge for itself? 


for it is good, it is God-liketoknow. Do 
you love virtue for its own sake?—for it 
is eternally and absolutely right to be 
virtuous. Instead of giving your 


thoughts and desires to wealth and posi 
tion, learn to know how little of such 
things a true and wise man needs ; for the 
secret of a happy life does not lie in the 
means and opportunities of indulging our 
weaknesses, but in knowing how to be 
content with what is reasonable, that time 
and strength may remain for the cultiva- 
tion of our nobler nature. Ask God to 
inspire you with some great thought, 
some abiding love of what is excellent, 
which may fill you with gladness and 
courage, and in the midst of the labors, 
the trials, and the disappointments of life, 
keep you still strong and serene. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON HISTORY. 


BY MARY MARTIN, LANCASTER. 
TEARS ago I knew 
go home from school, occasionally 
carrying with her a list 
mitted to memory—her “‘ history lesson.’’ 
She would present them to another mem- 
ber of the family who had a marvelous 
memory for dates, saying, ‘‘ Here’s mor 
stuff to get into my head by Tuesday 
and sometimes she would add: ‘‘ Mind 
you do your work better next time, as | 
failed on about half my list to-day.’’ Then 
would begin a drill, morning, noon and 
night, a few dates ata time, until all were 
mastered in a parrot fashion. It is doubt- 
ful whether any vitality, even by acci- 
dent, ever crept into those ‘‘history’’ 
lessons—though sometimes a witty girl 
would decorate with a border of skulls 
and cross-bones the list displayed on the 
blackboard for general use, in view of its 
concise record of battles, murders, and 
sudden deaths. Certainly, if we were 
obliged to remember only the awful story 
of violence, fanaticism, tyranny and hate 
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which such lists of detached events call to 
mind, the study of history would be a 
dreary business to an intelligent student. 

Happily, in these days many even of 
the ordinary text-books of history are 
made delightful reading, as they present 
a general view of a subject and show that 
each epoch is but a part of the universal 
drama. The vitality of the ‘‘new”’ his- 
tory is due to those writers who have 
worked on scientific principles, and so 
have been governed by serene impartial- 
ity. It is told of Ranke that when hailed 
as comrade by a zealous divine who had 
also written on the Reformation, he replied 
with scant courtesy: ‘‘ No, no, an impass- 
able gulf is between us! You write as first 
of all a Christian; I write as first of all a 
searcher for the truth.’’ 

Such historians as Ranke and his disci- 
ples and followers insisted that the his- 
tory of a period was not to be made inter- 
esting at the expense of the truth; that 
facts must be searched for laboriously by 
comparing and criticising ancient original 
documents; and that these facts, once de- 
termined, must be told with clearness, 
precision and elegance—leaving no room 
in their field for either the stylist or the 
romancer. Shoulder to shoulder with 
these masters, however, came Mr. Froude, 
and soon the accurate were busy criticis- 
ing his methods severely. Possibly he 
deserved it all, but his style, unequalled 
in dramatic power and eloquence of dic- 
tion, set so high a standard, that nowa- 
days the layman never need read a dull 
page of history unless he prefer dullness 
to vitality. 

Although to-day the study and reading 
of history fev se are made interesting and 
vivid, there is yet room for the story- 
teller; and, indeed, all stories that are 
sure to live, from those of Homer, of Vir- 
gil, of the Arabian Nights, onward, give 
valuable side-lights on people, times and 
movements in the world of thought. If 
you have never reflected on the novels 
you have read which give flashing side- 
lights on historical periods, try the inter- 
esting exercise and note the results. Your 
list of those bearing upon English history 
will be very large; but we may begin also 
to make a very respectable showing of 
books that give new meaning and inter- 
est to our own colonial and revolutionary 
days and to the heroic figures of those 
periods. We may begin with Cooper’s 
** Pilot’? and ‘‘Spy,’’ include nearly all 
of Hawthorne’s tales, much of Long- 





fellow’s and Lowell’s poetry; and, among 
more recent stories, ‘‘ The Seats of the 
Mighty,’’ Mrs. Barr’s ‘‘ The Bow of 
Orange Ribbon’’ and ‘“‘ Battle of the 
Alamo;’’ ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,”’ now running 
in Zhe Century, and dozens of others that 
might be suggested. 

Pre-eminent among those who have 
written delightful stories of periods is the 
great Sir Walter, and the popularity of 
the new Scotch school of novelists ought 
to revive interest in his books, as he is the 
only Homeramong them. All of Scott’s 
novels can be classified to periods, and all 
of his characters are full of loyalty and 
patriotism and devotion toduty. Scott is 
not so much read as he should be, but a 
review of his heroes, men of action with 
no time for unhealthy and morbid self- 
analysis, would be a good antidote for 
some of the modern novels in which sin- 
gle-heartedness is unknown. His influ- 
ence has been great not only in delighting 
the young but in awakening a real and 
deep interest in the past. His poetry, 
breathing the spirit of the feudal and 
heroic age, also furnishes many an indeli- 
ble picture. In descriptions of feudal and 
war times, of the usages of chivalry, and 
of the rites of the church, he is unsur- 
passed. He has done so much to make us 
understand history and to let in light and 
sympathy upon a wide range of events 
which but for him would be without life 
or color, and he has been so truly the de- 
light and instructor of the young for sev- 
eral generations that I could prefer to stop 
here and give an analysis of his books, 
and make a plea for an old favorite, but 
space forbids. 

Howard Pyle’s ‘‘ Robin Hood,’’ which 
along with ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ and the ‘‘ Talis- 
man,’’ also illustrates life in Merrie Eng- 
land in the days of Richard Lion-hearted, 
isin great demand among boys especially, 
and Mr. Pyle’s ‘‘ Otto of the Silver Hand’’ 
does some fine illuminating work on the 
period of baronial feudal times. It is 
hardly safe to mention many books of 
very recent publication, but these two 
and Mark Twain's ‘‘ Prince and Pauper’’ 
have started young readers of all sorts into 
inquiring about the real personages men- 
tioned by the story writers. 

Another author whose books illumi- 
nate the time in which their scene is laid, 
is Charles Kingsley. His ‘‘ Hypatia’’ 
gives a fine picture of that gifted woman, 
as well as of the struggles between the 
dying paganism and the several parties 
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of Christians bitterly hostile to each other 
and to the philosophy of Hypatia. His 
** Hereward ”’ is laidinthe time of William 
the Conqueror, while ‘‘ Amyas Leigh”’ 
and ‘‘Westward Ho!’ give nearly as 
spirited an idea of Queen Bess’s fighting- 
sea dogs as though written by the dram- 
atic pen of Froude himself. 

Without classification or comment some 
additional books may be named, as ‘‘ The 
Last Days of Pompeii,’ ‘‘ The Cloister 
and The Hearth,’’ ‘‘ Scottish Chiefs,’’ 
‘** Roland and Oliver’’ (Baldwin), ‘‘ Har- 
old"’ (Bulwer's), Tennyson’s *‘ Idylls of 
the King’’ and his patriotic descriptive 
poems, especially ‘‘ The Revenge;’’ ‘‘ Ro- 
mola,’’ ‘‘ Ben Hur,’’ and ‘* Lorna Doone.”’ 
If with these delightful stories a historic 
sense can be developed in a young person, 
Prescott, Froude, or Motley will soon be 
read with intense pleasure; and if a real 
love of historic studies is once matured, 
the student may be led in due time to en- 
joy the great philosophical historians, and 
thus acquire a rational idea of the devel- 
opment of the race. 
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A HOPELESS CASE. 





VERY one remarked the big boy in 

the first class. The others were all 
such little fellows that the large boy, 
walking through the hall with the shame- 
faced air of one who was where he did 
not belong, attracted notice on all sides. 

When the new principal came to our 
school, he inquired into the particulars of 
the case. The teacher told him that 
Robert was a hopeless case. He had been 
in her room a number of sessions, and, try 
as she might, she could not get him up to 
the promotion standard in reading. 

‘* How about writing ?’’ he asked. 

‘* Very poor,’’ was the reply. 

‘* And numbers ?”’ 

‘*QOh,’’ said she, ‘‘that is the only 
thing which interests Robert. He stands 
at the head of the class in number work.’’ 

The end of the session came, and the 
principal, after further consultation with 
the teacher, promoted the boy. 

In the next class there was, of course, 
more advanced work in arithmetic, and 
the progress Robert made in this subject 
was a great surprise to every one. He 
would have worked all day willingly over 
his addition sums, and although his sums 
were not always neatly put down, they 
were invariably correct. 


RECEIPTS FOR LONG LIVING. 








In the class where he had been so many 
sessions he gave considerable trouble; 
and, indeed, this was quite natural—he 
had not enough of anything he could 
grasp to keep him employed. However, 
with his progress in number work came 
indications of improvement in reading; 
and his conduct, now that he was with 
older scholars and had plenty of work 
which he could do, left little to be desired. 
At the end of another session he was sent 
on to the next class. Gradually what 
seemed to be the hopeless side of his in- 
tellect developed, and though he was 
somewhat backward in everything but 
arithmetic, he made steady progress, until 
now he has reached a point where he is 
not far behind his fellow-scholars. 


—S — 


RECEIPTS FOR LONG LIVING. 


‘THE following practical rules are laid 
down by Prof. F. M. Heath: 

Fix deeply in mind the grand truth that 
life power rules the body, and that it 
alone can cure disease. 

Life power lives upon air, water and 
food only; all else is hurtful. 

Makecleanliness your motto, and watch 
against filth in both house and grounds. 

Few starve for food, but many for air. 
Breathe deeply a hundred times daily. 
Wear no tight clothes. Above all, venti- 
late your sleeping room. 

Beware of gluttony. If the appetite is 
dull, eat fruit only or eat nothing. Use 
no fiery condiments, but live chiefly on 
natural grains, vegetables and fruits. 
Never ask your stomach to chew your 
food—employ your teeth. Adorn your 
table not only with viands, but with flow- 
ers and smiles and with kindly words. 

Deformity is not awkwardness only, but 
danger. A high chest will give freedom 
to breathing and digestion and help to 
cure many diseases. 

Shun stimulants and drugs as you do 
pestilence. For tea ani coffee, drink hot 
water, and in illness let the same magic 
fluid be your physic. 

Thick blood causes colds and countless 
other diseases. Keep the lungs active by 
deep breathing, the skin by baths and 
friction, the kidneys by free drafts of 
warm water, the bowels by correct eating, 
and the blood will be pure. 

Spend part of each day in muscular 
work, part in study, and part in good deeds 
to men and in the worship of God. 
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LANCASTER, DECEMBER, 1897. 
i i i o 
The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 
Ye may be aye stickin’ 1n a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.—.Scotch Farmer. 





N. C. SCHAEFFER. - -« « «= Jd, P, McCASKEY, 





N his lecture on Norway, Prof. John L. 
Stoddard says: Over the hills above 
the city of Bergen a splendid driveway 
has been made. A resident spoke of it to 
me as ‘‘The Drink Road.’’ ‘‘ What is 
the meaning of so strange a title?’’ I in- 
quired. ‘‘It is so called,’’ he said, ‘‘be- 
cause it is constructed wholly out of the 
profits derived from the sale of ardent 
spirits.’’ Observing my astonishment, he 
added. ‘‘ Do you not understand our fa- 
mous liquor law in Bergen ?’’ I confessed 
my ignorance. ‘‘ Then let me explain 
it toyou,’’ heexclaimed. ‘‘ Perhaps I can 
best do this,’’ he added, ‘‘ by pointing out 
to you that melancholy individual stand- 
ing by the gang-plank. He used to bea 
liquor seller here, but he has lost his ‘spir- 
its,’ for our municipal government now 
has the sale of liquors entirely in its own 
hands. It first decides how many licenses 
are needed, and then, instead of giving 
them to private individuals, it grantsthem 
to a responsible stock company. The 
books of this company must at all times 
be open to inspection, and all its rules are 
strictly under government control. More- 
over the company is not allowed to make 
more than five per cent on its invested 
capital. All profits over that amount are 
given to public improvements, roads, 
parks, schools, or hospitals.’’ I asked if 
the law gave general satisfaction. ‘‘ We 
are delighted with it,’’ was the answer. 
‘*TIt is now thirteen years since it was 
started, and all the prominent towns in 
Norway, except three, have followed our 
example. The liquors, in the first place, 
are all carefully selected. Secondly, the 
bars are not attractive gin-palaces, but 
plain rooms, with no seats for customers. 
No loitering on the premises is allowed. 
Only a small amount is sold at any one 
time. Children are not allowed to serve 
as messengers. Even the bar-tenders are 
appointed by the government, and wear a 
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uniform and a number, by which they 


| can be easily identified in case of com- 


plaint; and as a practical result, by taking 
the liquor traffic out of the hands of irre- 
sponsible agents, the annual amount of 
ardent spirits sold has been reduced from 
twelve and a half million to five and a 
half million quarts. And yet one Bergen 
company has earned each year a net profit 
of one hundred and twenty-five per cent, 
one hundred and twenty of which is, as 
I have said, applied to public charities,’’ 





ONE of the best things that good School 
Directors can do is to subscribe for Zhe 
School Journal for themselves and for their 
teachers. Within the past week, in writ- 
ing for the November number, Hon. 
Charles R. Skinner, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of New York, says: 
‘* Let me add a word of sincere commenda- 
tion of Zhe Journal. It is one of the best 
educational publications of the country.’’ 
A day or two since, Supt. Thos. M. Satt- 
ler, of Michigan, writes: ‘‘I have received 
more real good from the last number of 
your /ournal than from any paper or 
periodical I have seen in some time.”’ 
We try to give to everybody who reads 
its pages intelligently far more than re- 
turn for the cost of subscription. 

The address by Bishop Spalding in the 
present issue is one of the best things we 
have seeninalongwhile. He is a large- 
brained, big-hearted scholar who looks 
deep, sees true, and can tell what he sees. 
He is a very clear thinker, and a master 
of the art of ‘“‘ putting things.’’ A paper 
like this is worth dozens, perhaps hun- 
dreds, of things that might occupy the 
same space and be thought readable and 
instructive. The matter of good memory 
work is begun in this number in a practi- 
cal way, showing what is dove in the way 
of poems and prose committed to memory. 
This work occupies the first two hours of 
Tuesday morning in the school named. 





THE new music book, ‘‘ Songs of Days,’’ 
which is advertised in this number of 7he 
Journal, is meeting with much favor, 
especially in the West. Institutes using 
it in Pennsylvania speak of it as being 
heartily approved and enjoyed by the 
teachers. There is much that is good in 
it, and the price is very low for such a book. 
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1897. ] 
PUBLIC MONEY WASTED. 





ECENTLY the writer attended a law- 

suit in which a school board was 
sued by two parties for the payment of 
nineteen sets of relief maps, two maps 
constituting the set, and the total bill be- 
ing $456. In this case the Board had 
decided to buy a relief map of the United 
States and one of Europe for each school. 
The size of the former map was 25 by 39 
inches. Its surface was ten times the 
area of a similar map belonging to a 
series of thirty maps which the writer 
purchased for five dollars, or at the rate 
of sixteen cents per map. Hence the 
larger map should have cost $1.60, but it 
was sold for twelve dollars. 

The exorbitant price is not the worst 
feature of this larger map. If the state 
of Rhode Island had been placed in a 
vertical position, it would not have been 
as high as Long's Peak or Mt. Tacoma. 
Two feet away from the map the depres- 
sion for the Cumberland Valley could 
not be seen, so that the pupil taught on 
this map was in danger of getting the 
idea that both York and Bedford are 
situated in the Cumberland Valley. In 
fact this valley, which is miles in width. 
did not seem by the map half as wide as 
the ordinary range of the Blue Ridge. 
The unit for vertical elevations is thirty- 
six times that used for horizontal dis- 
tances—a violation of the laws of projec- 
tion which must result in conveying 
totally false ideas of the mountains, the 
valleys, and the other relief forms of the 
continent. 

It is indeed strange that agents can 
swindle the School Boards in this way, 
and thus secure for themselves and their 
firms the money raised by taxation in the 
name of education. Reading charts at 
upwards of twenty dollars, mathematical 
blocks at upwards of thirty dollars, globes 
at upwards of forty dollars, and relief 
maps at twelve dollars apiece or one 
hundred dollars for the entire set leave 
the suspicion of crookedness on the 
part of somebody. Sometimes a director 
is paid a big price for taking the agent to 
see other directors. At other times a di- 
rector is won by the offer of a consider- 
able sum for delivering the goods. Oc- 
casionally there is the present of a map 
or a box of blocks to win a vote. The 
Lancaster /nguirer has, within the past 
few weeks, exposed the methods of an 
agent who offered checks varying from 
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twenty to seventy-five dollars to directors 
upon condition that they take for each of 
twenty-one schools a box of the mathe- 
matical blocks which he was selling. 
This waste of school funds is a sin against 
the taxpayers, who look for a judicious 
expenditure of their money in the support 
of the schools. It is a crime against 
childhood, and a fraud upon the Common- 
wealth. So many offences of this kind 
are reported to the Department that we 
are compelled to speak thus plainly upon 
a most unsavory subject. 


> 


ARBOR DAY IN YORK. 





HE schools of York celebrated Arbor 

-Day in a unique manner. They ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Park Com- 
missioners to contribute trees to the pub- 
lic parks. A contribution of two cents 
from each pupil was asked for by the 
teachers, and enough money was received 
to purchase sixty-six trees, pay for a 
band, and meet other incidental expenses. 
The children, in four equal divisions, 
were simultaneously marched into Centre 
Square from different directions. After 
countermarching over a prescribed route, 
the heads of the four divisions united on 
one of the principal streets and preceded 
by the school board and the park com- 
missioners, marched to Penn Park. Here 
they were massed around the band stand, 
where they sang ‘‘America.’’ At the 
conclusion of the exercises they returned 
to their schools and were dismissed. 

Each school had an appropriate banner, 
and at the head of the delegation from 
each building was a flag. The waving of 
banners and flags, the beating of the 
drums by the proud drummer-boys ahead 
of each school, and the excellent march- 
ing, were greatly enjoyed by thousands 
of spectators. An iron marker at each 
tree gives its name and also the name of 
the building or school by which it was 
donated. 

The president of the State Forestry As- 
sociation, Mr. John Birkenbine, of Phila- 
delphia, happened to be in York on the 
day of the celebration, and was so favor- 
ably impressed by the event as to send to 
Supt. Wanner the following letter of con- 
gratulation: 

DEAR Sir: The few words of congratula- 
tion which I was able to offer yesterday, 
while you were busy with the Arbor Day 

arade of the school children of York, were 
intended as an earnest expression of appre- 
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ciation. But I feel that the demonstration 
merits in addition some emphatic endorse- 
ment from me as president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Association. You and your 
assistants are certainly entitled to credit for 
a well planned and —- executed pa- 
rade, made possible by the excellent disci- 
pline of your teachers and the exemplary 
conduct of the thousands of scholars. 

Most of the parades which occur in Phila- 
delphia pass my place of business, and I am 
therefore familiar with their attractive and 
impressive features, but I recall no demon- 
stration more impressive and beautiful than 
the countermarch of the school children of 
York in the Square and the subsequent 
massing of the parade in the park. As the 
representative of an organization the one 
purpose of which is to encourage apprecia- 
tion of the value of trees and the importance 
of maintaining forest growths for the future 
benefit of our State, I recognize the great 
value of the demonstration which you so 
ably marshaled. If the growing generation 
is taught to care for individual trees and 
watch their growth, those composing it will 
develop an interest in forestry which will 
make them better citizens. The citizen who 
uses and does not abuse or waste nature’s 
resources, is the truest and best representa- 
tive of a self-governed people. The lesson 
of yesterday therefore can not but have a 
wide-spread influence upon the future wel- 
fare of our great State, and I shall take pleas- 
ure in giving it mention in /orest Leaves. 


- 
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DON’T KILL THE BIRDS. 








N a recent number of the Ladies’ Home 

Journal we find an excellent article by 
the editor, Edward W. Bok, called ‘‘ The 
Bird on a Woman’s Hat.”’ It takes a 
practical view of the case, and he directs 
attention to that rather than to the mere 
sentimental features, along which lines 
the crusade against the slaughter of the 
birds has been mainly carried on. It 
takes up the every day, utilitarian side of 
the bird slaughter which is waged all 
over the world. Of course this is not a 
new view by any means, but it is a most 
important one, and lends additional force 
to the argument drawn from a humanita- 
rian point of view. 

He proceeds to say that ‘‘ anybody who 
has given even the most cursory attention 
or study to botany knows that all forms 
of life have their origin in plant life. 
Every animal which exists either lives 
directly on some plants or on insects 
which destroy plants. The birds find 


their substance mainly in the insects that 
injure vegetation and ofttimes kill it en- 
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tirely. A sufficiently large number of 
insects will kill acrop. If there are no 
birds, naturally the insects have every- 
thing their own way. I have recently 
gone to considerable pains to find out from 
farmers to what extent the decrease of 
birds is affecting their crops, and I find 
that the condition is more alarming than 
we, who live in the cities and large cen- 
tres, have any idea of. All the farmers 
to whom I spoke or wrote agreed that last 
year the increase of insects was unusually 
great while the decrease of birds was even 
greater. For every hundred birds killed 
about sixty are born. Hence it is easy 
to see that the greater the number of 
birds killed, the more exposed become the 
crops of the farmer to the insects. The 
same may be said of our trees, for the bird 
is really the balance of Nature. ‘To what 
extent this balance is being upset by fash- 
ion it is easy to realize from the statement 
that during 1896 the plumage of over 
three millions of birds was received in 
New York. * * * It is these things 
which I would like women to think about 
when they purchase birds for their hats. 
Naturally a supply depends upon a de- 
mand. If women would moderate their 
buying of hats adorned with birds or 
their plumage, fewer birds would be 
slaughtered. Those who kill the birds 
cannot be rightly attacked. They simply 
supply a demand. The reform in this 
matter lies with the women who have 
adopted this fashion.’’ 

The law passed by the legislature of 
Massachusetts imposing a fine of ten dol- 
lars for wearing certain birds, or wings 
and feathers of these birds, or for killing 
them, has aroused a wide-spread interest. 
When the Chief of Police sent out a cir- 
cular containing a copy of the act, much 
of this condemned stock was shipped out 
of the state by milliners and dealers in 
these birds and their feathers. Let the 
schools everywhere aid in this good work. 
The following petition was written by one 
of the most distinguished men of New 
England, the venerable statesman, Hon. 
George F. Hoar. It was illuminated by 
Miss Ellen Hale, and presented to the 
Massachusetts legislature. Let it be read 
in the schools for its many pleasing and 
helpful suggestions. 

We, the Song Birds of Massachusetts, and 
their Playfellows, make this our humble 
petition: 

We know more about you than you think 
we do. We know how good you are. We 
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have hopped about the roofs and looked in 
at the windows of the houses you have built 
for poor and sick and hungry people, and 
little lame and deaf and blind children. We 
have built our nests in the trees and sung 
many a song as we flew about the gardens 
and parks you have made so beautiful for 
your own children, especially your poor 
children, to play in. 

Our fathers and mothers have always 
done their best to please your fathers and 
mothers. 

Now we have a sad story to tell you. 
Thoughtless or bad people are trying to de- 
stroy us. They kill us because our feathers 
are beautiful. Even pretty and sweet girls, 
who we should think would be our best 
friends, kill our brothers and children so 
that they may wear their plumage on their 
hats. 

Now we humbly pray that you will stop 
all this, and will save us from this sad fate. 
You have already made a law that no one 
shall kill a harmless song bird or destroy 
our nests or our eggs. Will you please to 
make another that no one shall wear our 
feathers, so that no one will kill us to get 
them ? 

If you will, we know how to pay you a 
hundred times over. We will teach your 
children to keep themselves clean and neat. 
We will show them how to live together in 
peace and love, and to agree as we do in our 
nests. We will build pretty houses which 
you like tosee. We will play about your 
gardens and flower beds—ourselves like 
flowers on wings—without any cost to you. 
We will destroy the hurtful insects and 
worms that spoil your cherries and currants 
and plums and apples and roses. We will 
give you our best songs, and make the spring 
more beautiful and the summer sweeter to 
you. Every June morning when you go out 
into the field, Oriole and Blackbird and 
Bobolink will fly after you and make the day 
more delightful to you; and when you go 
home tired at sundown, Vesper Sparrow will 
tell you how grateful we are. When you sit 
on your porch after dark, Fife Bird and Her- 
mit Thrush and Wood Thrush will sing to 
you; and even Whip-poor-will will cheer up 
a little. We know where we are safe. Ina 
little while all the birds will come to live in 
Massachusetts again, and everybody who 
loves music will like to make a summer 
home with you. 

The following is an extract from the 
report of the Committee on Dress of the 
National Council of Women, by its chair- 
man, Mrs. Frank Johnson, the special 
subject being *‘ Birds, Wings and Feath- 
ers employed as Garniture.’’ 

‘From: the schoolroom there should 
certainly emanate a sentiment which 
would discourage forever the slaughter of 
birds for ornament. The use of birds and 
their plumage is as inartistic as it is cruel 





and barbarous. Take to your hearts the 
thought in this little poem by W. C. 
Garmatt, entitled 

THE HALO. 

‘‘One London dealer in birds received, 
when the fashion was at its height, a single 
consignment of thirty-two thousand dead 
humming-birds, and another received at one 
time thirty thousand aquatic birds and three 
hundred thousand pairs of wings.’’ 

Think what a price to pay, 
Faces so bright and gay, 
Just for a hat! 
Flowers unvisited, mornings unsung, 
Sea-ranges bare of the wings that o’erswung, 
Bared just for that! 
Think of the others, too, 
Others and mothers, too, 
Bright eyes in hat! 
Hear you no mother-groan floating in air, 
Hear you no little moan—-birdling’s despair, 
Somewhere for that ? 
Caught ’mid some mother-work, 
Torn by a hunter Turk, 
Just for your hat! 
Plenty of mother-heart yet in the world: 
All the more wings to bear carefully twirled! 
Women want that? 
Oh, but the shame of it, 
Oh, but the blame of it, 
Price of a hat! 
Just for the jauntiness brightening the street! 
This is your halo—O faces so sweet— 
Death, and for that! 


PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN. 


HE most interesting book in the line 

of special historical research that we 
have recently had the pleasure of reading 
is ‘‘ The German Exodus to England in 
1709,’’ which was written and published 
at the request of the Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Society, by Mr. Frank Reid Diffen- 
derffer. This attractive volume is in- 
tended to bring into prominence a very 
remarkable and yet obscure episode bear- 
ing on the early history of this State. 
Inspired with a common purpose, as it 
would seem, about 14,000 men, women 
and children left their homes in the valley 
of the Rhine, sailed down to Rotterdam, 
and tried to make their way to London, 
where they began to make their appear- 
ance early in 1709. Until the fall this 
exodus continued. Needy and starving, 
they became a charge upon the English 
government and people. They were dis- 
persed all over the British Isles, sent into 
the army and navy, many to the colonies 
in the New World, and 3800 to Ireland, 
where, by the pains-taking student of 
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history, they are believed to have founded 
the linen industry which is to this day 
Ireland’s most important industrial pur- 
suit. 

While this remarkable German exodus 
has been touched upon by historians, it 
has never before been presented in that 
fullness which its importance merits. 
The writer of this most interesting and 
valuable monograph of more than one 
hundred and fifty pages has tried to pre- 
sent certain facts that have thus far lain 
hidden in government archives and have 
almost been lost sight of by the historian. 
He gives important extracts translated 
from the minutes of the city councils of 
Rotterdam, and numerous transcripts 
from the ‘‘ Journals of the Proceedings of 
the English Commissioners for Promot- 
ing the Trade of the Kingdom.’’ none of 
which have ever before appeared in print. 
He has also drawn largely on pamphlets 
so rare that but one or two copies are 
known to exist, and on many other out- 
of-the-way sources. A number of rare 
illustrations are also given, one an auto- 
graph letter of ‘‘good’’ Queen Anne, 
having direct reference to some of these 
needy Palatines. In short, much of the 
material has been gathered from original 
sources, and it is not therefore a mere 
compilation, but partakes largely of the 
character of an original work. 

Mr. Diffenderffer is not only a promi- 
nent member of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Society, to whose enthusiasm and 
energy the existence of the society is 
largely due, but he is also one of the 
editors of the Lancaster New Fra, in 
whose columns he gave the society this 
cordial greeting on the occasion of its late 
meeting in our city: 

“Seven years ago half-a-dozen persons 
met in this city by agreement to consider 
the expediency of organizing an associa- 
tion whose purpose should be to honor 
the memories of those from whom the 
members claimed descent, and also to 
collect and preserve such memorials of 
them and their work as would fitly set 
forth to the world their efforts and influ- 
ence in the upbuilding of the great Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. The result 
of their deliberations was that the full- 
ness of time had come and that the at- 
tempt should be made. Soon thereafter 
the Pennsylvania German Society had its 
birth. 

‘After these seven years this Society 
comes back on an annual visit to the 
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place of its birth. But how different the 
circumstances! That half-dozen enthusi- 
astic men have increased and multiplied 
until the organization then begun in 
doubt and uncertainty now numbers three 
hundred names, and is in all particulars 
one of the most flourishing organizations 
of its kind in the country. 

“Today its members have come 
among us. What manner of men are 
they? They come from every rank of life. 
The minister has left his congregation 
and the artisan his shop—the professor 
the class-room and the judge the bench— 
all that they might be present here to- 
day to greet each other fraternally, revive 
old-time memories, and prove themselves 
true to the traditions of their sires as well 
as tried and true Americans. 

‘‘ Nor have the early anticipations and 
promises of the Society remained unful- 
filled. Its members have been at work 
in the true spirit of their fathers. They 
have given abundant evidence of the en- 
thusiasm and energy that have inspired 
them Seven full-statured volumes prove 
the fullness of their labors. No similar 
society has done as much in the same 
length of time. We are glad and proud 
to have these men and their wives with 
us to-day. We welcome them most cor- 
dially; they have come to where some of 
the earliest German settlements in the 
State were made; they can now look 
upon a landscape unsurpassed in natural 
beauty, but which was then an almost 
unbroken forest. These men have come 
to one of the historic spots of the nation. 
Nowhere can the story of German immi- 
gration be better studied than here. Let 
them gather inspiration and fresh cour- 
age to carry on their good work. We 
bid them a hearty welcome.’’ 

The formal address at this meeting was 
made by our eloquent friend, E. K. 
Martin, Esq., who goes a little too far 
when he claims that the German has ab- 
sorbed everything in sight in Eastern 
Pennsylvania. There are plenty of us 
Scotch-Irishmen, and Englishmen, and 
Welshmen, and full-blooded sons of the 
Emerald Isle, who have all the while 
been absorbing the German while he has 
been taking us in. And the result is 


something better than the German, better 
even than the Scotchman who made an 
Ulsterman of himself for a brief while on 
his way tothe Americas. The writer hap- 
pens to be about two-thirds Scotchman, 
and part of that the old Scotch Douglas, 
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and stands by his colors; the other third. 
Welsh and German—and he is glad of it, 
We are a composite race, and the strain of 
German blood is one of the best in our 
make-up, whether physical, intellectual, 
or spiritual. Weare proud of it and grate- 
ful for it. This address by Mr. Martin, 
which is given in full, was in type for 
our last issue but was driven over into the 
present umber. It is as follows: 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

Six years ago it was the distinguished 
privilege of Lancaster county to entertain 
the handful of earnest men who had assem- 
bled here to lay the foundations of the 
Pennsylvania-German Society. There was 
a peculiar significance in the selection of 
this place to inaugurate the undertaking, 
for, while other portions of Pennsylvania, a 
hundred and fifty years ago, were as in- 
tensely German, Lancaster county from the 
beginning represented more varied phases of 
German life than any equal area of the Com- 
monwealth. Six yearsago, when I extended 
to you the welcome of Lancaster county and 
Lancaster city in behalf of her German de- 
scendants, I recall there was some uncer- 
tainty about the future of the movement. It 
was an experiment, but it was, after all, a 
German experiment, which usually pos- 
sesses in a large degree the element of suc- 
cess before it isundertaken. We recognized 
how our God-fearing ancestors had blazed 
the paths of civil and religious liberty 
through the wilderness, and we felt that the 
time had come to put the field notes of their 
wanderings on record, but we did not know 
where those notes were to be found. Some 
few had been gathered by that illustrious 
friend of the German in America, Dr. Seiden- 
sticker, and they were recognized as price- 
less treasures. Judge Pennypacker had 
given the leisure of a laborious life to un- 
covering this trail at its starting point back 
in the Swiss mountains, and we stood aston; 
ished at the historic wealth these remote 
beginnings disclosed. 

Six years have passed, and I greet you 
here once more under what auspices? The 
Pennsylvania-German Society assembles at 
Lancaster, happy in its past, confident of its 
future, all preliminary questions set at rest, 
full of the animation that is born of suc- 
cess, its ranks heavily recruited from the 
highest and most influential citizens of the 
Commonwealth, who welcome this oppor- 
tunity to bow their heads in reverence to 
those fathers and mothers, less distinguished 
in name, whose common life and sturdy in- 
dustry, reflected through generations, are 
our most sacred inheritance. 

It is prepared to disclose what the Ameri- 
can public has yet to appreciate, that this 
people in no way resembles its pretended 

ortraits. That hitherto historians, from 
ack of intimate knowledge of them, have 
too much delighted in exceptional details— 
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crude, trivial personations which have illus- 
trated the under-side in their lives. That 
had they studied the profound realities that 
are back of them with the same fidelity that 
they studied those back of the Puritan and 
the Huguenot, they might have seen how 
the isolation in language, the closely drawn 
family circle, the deep religious sense, the 
unremitting toil in the lives of the hum- 
blest of our ancestors, had created a mental 
anatomy capable of indefatigable sacrifice 
and unswerving devotion to principle, not 
through a single life, but through genera- 
tions of men. 

Thanks to Pennypacker and Egle and 
Sachse and Diffenderffer, Dubbs and Porter 
and the rest, we now have a literature that 
is a common joy and pride, with fresh facts 
every day coming out from their hiding 
places to adorn its pages and make a record 
for simple honesty, stout self-denial, cen- 
tury-long perseverance on the part of our 
ancestors in homespun, which will challenge 
for them the admiration of mankind. 

The Carthaginians complained that they 
made good enough history, but the Romans 
wrote it. In the laudation of the English 
occupation of America you would think 
their old allies, the Hessians, made our his- 
tory. The organization of this Society six 
years ago put an end tothis infidelity. May 
I criticise this literature a little? Splendid 
as it is, not enough of the old Pennsylvania- 
German fireside is in it yet. I mean that 


fireside about which the boyhood of our 
grandfathers gathered—the fireside in the 


Pennsylvania woods and on the Pennsylva- 
nia hills before the common school system 
came in, with much noisy self-sufficiency 
scattering the ashes from that sacred hearth 
and putting our fathers under the tutelage 
of the Irish schoolmaster, to have their lives 
flogged out if they could not rehearse the 
story of Plymouth Rock. That fireside that 
was made to answer for church and school in 
how many lives, where the dear old German 
mothers and grandmothers, between the 
play of the spinning wheel, told the legends 
of the past and even seemed to weave them 
into the fibre of the skein—for the absence 
ofa literature made them a reminiscent race. 
Those legends would be richer to-day than 
the story of Puritan or Cavalier, inasmuch 
as the struggles and sufferings of our Ger- 
man ancestry were longer drawn out and 
more merciless in the Fatherland and equally 
thrilling here. Your own boyhood must 
have caught the echo of some of the ancient 
border stories rehearsed at these firesides by 
the elders—stories born of the forests in 
which their forefathers wrestled with savage 
beasts and yet more savage men. 

Neither was there wanting, in their sim- 
ple, wholesome, Christian fidelity, material 
for the dramatist or the poet. 

Ada Rehan, as Meg Merrilies in the dram- 
atization of Guy Mannering, tries to recall 
to Harry Bertram, who had been stolen by 
smugglers when a child, the scenes of his 
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pouee in order that she may prove his in- 
eritance to his titles and his fortunes. 

She sings a lullaby that she had often 
heard chanted by his cradle ; perchance this 
will revive the memories. It begins: 

Hush, thee, my baby! thy sire was a knight, 

Thy mother a lady, so lovely and bright. 
And while she sings the light of other days 
comes to his eyes, and he recalls his place 
and his people. Match that with the nugget 
from Pennsylvania-German life that Penny- 
—— picked up somewhere. Some of you 

ave heard it. 

A German family named Hartman, in the 
early part of the last century, settled beyond 
Reading. They had a daughter, Regina, 
aged nine years, and the pious mother had 
taught her from infancy to sing the glorious 
Lutheran hymn beginning: 

Allein, und doch nicht ganz allein, 
Bin ich in meiner Einsamkeit. 


After the defeat of Braddock in 1755 the 
Indians came pouring over the Blue Moun- 
tains, and in the absence of the mother at- 
tacked the home, killed the father and son, 
and carried little Regina into captivity far 
West, beyond the waters of the Ohio. For 
nine years nothing had been heard from her. 
In 1764 General Boquet defeated these In- 
dians in a battle at the Great Meadows, in 
western Pennsylvania, and imposed as one 
of the conditions of surrender the restoration 
of all captives ; so they were gathered from 
the tribes and brought to Pittsburg, and 
those who remained unidentified were taken 
to Carlisle. The German mother, with hope 
still flickering in her heart, trudged the 
weary distance to find her lost child. Among 
the captives was a young girl of eighteen. 
After all means of identification failed to the 
despairing mother, she began to sing: 

Allein, und doch nicht ganz allein, 
Bin ich in meiner Einsamkeit. 

The old familiar tune and words revived 
the recollections of the girl, and mother and 
child rushed to each other’s arms. While 
the one circumstance would fitly help out 
the lively fancies of Sir Walter Scott, the 
other could only be remembered in the 
deeper Gemuthlichkeit of a Schiller or a 
Goethe. 

Much of this valuable folk-lore has already 
erished, but much can yet be rescued. 
he pathetic story I have given above comes 

back to us by way of the Fatherland; but 
the old garrets of Eastern Pennsylvania, I 
doubt not, if faithfully searched, would give 
up records that would enrich German-Ameri- 
can literature beyond conception. 

It is no difference in language that makes 
difference in people; it is race instincts. 
Diffenderffer, in his Exodus of 1709, 
points out how a colony of Germans whom 
good Queen Anne sent to Ireland, through 
acentury and a half, preserved their pecu- 
liar language, religion, methods of life and 
even dress, refusing steadily to amalgamate 
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with the Celtic infinences that surrounded 
them and remaining during all that period 
essentially Teutonic. Here in Lancaster 
county you have precisely the same won- 
derful race tenacity. 

Penn attempted to engraft on his English 
stock here other scions, trusting to the vir- 
ility of his masterful race to preserve the 
English type, but the strong German sap 
has outworn them all in Lancaster county. 
The descendants of the early English, who 
own acres of land here to-day, are becoming 
rare. The children of the Scotch-Irish, by 
a kind of natural selection, have quit farm- 
ing and taken to politics and business, and 
their ancient acres are covered with big red 
barns that betoken another kindred. The 
Welshman has been lost in the shuffle, and 
the Quaker is marrying the Dutch girl in 
self-defense. So reads the record at the 
end of the nineteenth century. It has taken 
almost two hundred years to getthere. But 
‘by their fruits ye shall know them.”’ 

I like that book of Ian McClaren’s, ‘‘ Be- 
side the Bonny Briar Bush,’’ because it 
teaches that life in the small is not life 
in the mean. Our ancestors were not as 
showy a race as others of Penn’s follow- 
ers, I will admit. In their unremitting 
toil they did not indulge in great enter- 
prises. Their battle with the forest and 
the clod and the field was not calculated 
to nourish ‘‘a youth sublime with the 
fairy tales of science and the long result of 
time.’’ Butthey were pious, patient, peace- 
able, hospitable, self-respecting, industri- 
ous, sincere, earnest, and, if their handing 
over to their descendants such a legacy as 
Lancaster county is not on the whole a 
brilliant achievement, I do not know where 
you will find one. 

Iam rather disposed to think ‘‘ The Lan- 
caster Dutchman ’”’ has done well enough in 
the land of his ancestors’ adoption. I wel- 
come you to that land. 


——— a 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





BEAVER—Supt. Moore: Franklin and New 
Sewickley townships each erected a one- 
room building and fitted them up comfort- 
ably with good furniture and the necessary 
apparatus. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: The schools vis- 
ited in Southampton and Monroe are small. 
Slate board was put into one school in 
Southampton. Several others are needed 
and may be supplied soon. Rainsburg cele- 
brated Arbor Day by planting several trees 
on the beautiful grounds. I say beautiful, 
for the reason that there are few grounds in 
the county more pleasantly located than 
these. Until late years little has been done 
to beautify them. Rev. H. McClintock was 
present on Arbor Day and delivered an ad- 
dress to the schools on the value of preserv- 
ing the forests of the state. Wm. H. Beegle 
accompanied the superintendent in his visit. 
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The schools in King and Kimmel, except 
that at Mowry’s mill, are large. The two- 
roomed building erected in the Imler district 
in King township will accommodate all the 
children. This house sbould have been 
built several years ago. Weare glad that 
the boys and girls of this district are able 
now to occupy the new house. We look for 
good work here. The new house built in 
Union township is one of the best, if not the 
best, inthe township. Directors Gordon and 
Corle visited schools with me. The slate- 
board put in the new house is the best I have 
seen in the county, if thickness is an indica- 
tion of goodness in slate. This township, 
although in debt, should supply a few more 
houses with good board surface. West 
St. Clair put slate boards into all their 
houses. This is money well expended. It 
is to be hoped that a few more districts will 
do the same even before this term of school 
is over. More than two hundred of the 
schools of the county have now the very best 
kind of boards. Local institute work is 
going on in almost every district in the 
county. The twelve teachers of Bedford 
borough have united with the twenty teach- 
ers in the township to hold monthly meet- 
ings. Some of the teachers of Snake Spring 
also desire to join in the work in Bedford. 
They, however, have their own organization. 
King and St. Clair East have united in in- 
stitute work. Union township has been in- 
vited to join the two last named. The teach- 
ers of South Woodbury are to hold twelve 
meetings during the term. Broad Top holds 
one all day and evening meeting each month, 
and in addition to that has reading circle 
meetings each week. The call for public 
meetings is coming from all parts of the 
county, and the term now opened promises 
to be marked with unusual enthusiasm in 
all lines of school work. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: The annual insti- 
tute was held in October. Of 501 teachers all 
but five were enrolled. The instructors were 
Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Dr. Byron W. King, 
Rev. O. S. Kriebel, Dr. C. C. Boyer, Dr. S. 
C. Schmucker, Dr. F. H. Greene, Prof. C. 
A. Albert, and Prof. W. W. Deatrick. The 
teachers and press pronounced the Institute 
the best ever held here. The fifth annual 
meeting of the directors was held on Thurs- 
day of the Institute week. Nearly 200 di- 
rectors attended. Recent school legislation 
was ably discussed by Dr. Frank R. Brunner, 
of Eshbach. ‘‘ What a director should see 
and hear in a visit to an up-to-date school?’’ 
was discussed by three of our wide-awake 
and progressive directors, viz., Oscar Wan- 
ner, of Leesport, F. M. Richardson, of 
Strausston, and Dr. C.D. Werley, of Topton. 
Addresses were delivered by Dr. Brumbaugh 
and Dr. King. The Round Table conference 
of Grammar and High School teachers was 
interesting and profitable. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: Local institutes 
have been organized in various districts of 
the county. The meetings have been largely 
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attended and the exercises interesting and 
instructfve. A course of professional read- 
ing, including Educational Foundations, 
Halleck’s Psychology, and the Pennsyl- 
vania School Laws, has been adopted for the 
county. Teachers have also been requested 
to pay special attention to the geography 
and history of Pennsylvania. The school 
board of Antis township deserves special 
mention for improvements made to the 
school property of that district during the 
past summer. Every house was repainted 
and a number of them papered and renewed 
inside, making the school property of Antis 
second to no other rural district in the 
county. The work done among our schools 
thus far indicates a prosperous school year. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Gibson: An encouraging 
feature of school-work in this county is the 
attention that is being given to minor im- 
provements in the care of school property. 
The paint-brush has been used with good 
effect on a number of school-houses, inside 
and outside. New furniture and _ black- 
boards have been placed in others. Much 
cleaning and scrubbing was also done before 
the schools opened, andis being keptup. In 
nearly all the districts, it is the custom 
and a good one—for the Board to appoint 
one or more members, whose duty it is to 
see especially to the wants of each school; 
and the marked improvement in the condi- 
tion and appearance of the school property, 
as compared with other years, is due in part 
at least to this custom. Successful local 
institutes were held in several districts dur- 
ing the month of October, and arrangements 
are being made for the holding of others in 
nearly all the districts of the county. 

CARBON—Supt. Beisel: During the month 
we held two teachers’ meetings and two local 
institutes. The Lansford local institute 
was attended by 60 teachers—all but four in 
the district. The Weatherly institute did 
not have a large attendance—for reasons 
best known to the teachers. Of the forty- 
five teachers belonging to this district 
eighteen were absent. The teachers’ meet- 
ing at Stemlersville was not as well attended 
as it should have been. The Mahoning 
meeting, however, was well attended, forty- 
six teachers being present. We still have 
some teachers who prefer a game of base-ball 
or a bicycle spin to a teachers’ meeting or a 
local institute. We hope for the speedy 
coming of the time when the profession will 
be rid of such instructors. 

CHESTER—Supt. Bye: There is an unusual 
attendance at our schools this year, and 
hardly a district but feels the pressure upon 


the seating capacity of its schools. This 
condition is no doubt in great part due to 


the compulsory law, but I think a liberal 
share of the credit belongs to the live edu- 
cational spirit that is manifesting itself in 
every part of the county. One County 
Public School Circulating Library is organ- 
ized and in operation. Nine townships have 
joined in the movement, with forty-seven 
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schools. Our first order was for 125. Other 
districts will soon enjoy its benefits. The 
districts at present represented in the organ- 
zation are, West Goshen, West Bradford, 
Tredyffrin, Schuylkill, Pocopson, Newlin, 
FE. Bradford, Independent No. 2, and East- 
town. Mr. David E. Windle is Presideut of 
the Board of Trustees; Prof. Watson W. De- 
wees is Treasurer; and the County Super- 
intendent is ex-officio Secretary and Librar- 
ian. Our aim in this is to furnish the 
greatest possible amount of good reading to 
our pupils at the lowest possible cost, and 
our simple and economical plan meets with 
general approval among those who stand for 
education and culture. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: During the month, 
Spring Creek township completed its new 
Central High School building, and opened 
up with thirty-two pupils in the course, re- 
quiring one year’s work over and above the 
common branches. The Benzinger schools 
were much disturbed and distressed by the 
sudden death of the supervisory principal, 
J. H. Renscher, but they are again working 
satisfactorily, under the management of 
Prof. W. G. Bauer, who was elected to fill 
the vacancy. On the whole we feel that our 
schools are doing better than ever before. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: Seven new 
houses have been built during the summer. 
One at Blacklick was dedicated October 
30th with appropriate ceremonies. It is a 
two-room house, built from plans prepared 
by a well-known architect, and cost about 
$2500. The schools of the county are all in 
session, and quite a number of local insti- 
tutes have already been held. These are all 
well attended and are doing much to secure 
the co-operation of the patrons of the schools. 

JEFFERSON—Supt. Teitrick: Young town- 
ship has lengthened the term to eight 
months; Polk, McCalmont, Snyder, and 
Washington, toseven months. Slate-boards 
have been placed in the schools in several 
districts. Arbor Day was observed in a 
number of places. With few exceptions a 
spirit of interest and thrift is manifested 
everywhere in educational matters. The 
conditions are such that it is a pleasure to 
visit the schools. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Stewart: The Annual 
County Institute was held in the City of 
New Castle, October 18-22. All the teach- 
ers of the county, with one exception, and 
all the teachers of the city attended the in- 
stitute. The interest from the opening ses- 
sion until the close, as shown by the prompt 
and regular attendance and by the close at- 
tention given to the proceedings, was most 
commendable. The self-reporting system, 
which was introduced last year, was con- 
tidued with satisfactory results. The di- 
rectors and patrons were well represented at 
the meeting on Directors’ day, October 21. 
Addresses were made by Supt. J. M. Cough- 
lin, of Wilkesbarre, Supt. J. W. Canon, Revs. 
H. G. Dodds and J. Q. A. McDowell, of New 
Castle, Mr. L. F. Cain of Ellwood City, and 
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others. The instructors and lecturers were 
Supt. Coughlin, Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
Prof. George E. Little and Dr. John B. 
DeMotte. The music was in charge of Prof. 
W.H. Young of New Castle. A musical en- 
tertainment given by the ‘‘ Lyric Ladies”’ 
of Chicago on Thursday was greatly appre- 
ciated by the large audience present. The 
proceedings throughout were of such a char- 
acter as to enlist the co-operation of the pub- 
lic, and the institute as a whole will doubt- 
less prove to be a marked success from an 
educational point of view. 

LEHIGH:—Supt. Rupp: The County Insti- 
tute was the great event of this month. All 
except three of our teachers were in attend- 
ance, and these three were reported sick. 
One of the features of the Institute was the 
collection of $61.30 for the benefit of one 
of our superannuated teachers, Mr. G. C. 
Souders, who, it was learned, has been in 
destitute circumstances for the last few 
years. He has taught for fifty-one years— 
nine years in the schools of Germany and 
forty-two in the schools of Pennsylvania. 
Six years ago he went before the State Board 
of Examiners at the Kutztown State Normal 
School and passed a very creditable examin-' 
ation for a State certificate. Owing, how- 
ever, to his extreme age, he failed to secure 
an appointment for the last few years, and 
our teachers very generously contributed 
towards his temporary relief. 

MiFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: Forty schools 
were visited during October. The new 
building at Milroy is completed and the 
schools are all in session. Edward Myers, 
of Boalsburg, was elected principal. It is 
an excellent building, with eight rooms well 
heated and thoroughly ventilated. 

NORTHUMBERLAND--Supt. Shipman: Dur- 
ing September and October I made eighty- 
five visits to schools, nearly all in rural dis- 
tricts. In some, the teachers were found to 
be working at a great disadvantage, because 
of a limited quantity of supplies or delay in 
receiving them. Why not order supplies a 
month or two before schools are to open? 
The attendance in the schools visited is very 
good and bids fair tocontinue. Some rooms 
have been put in very inviting condition. 
The interior of many of our school-rooms 
now is in striking contrast with that of 
former years. Arbor Day was appropriately 
observed in many of the schools. 

PERRY—Supt. Bryner; Penn township re- 
cently erected in the Cove one of the finest 
country-school houses in the state. The 
school is known as the Middle Cove, and as 
early as 1837 an old one was located there. 
The new one was dedicated on September 
20th. The principal addresses were made 
by Rev. O. B. McCurdy, of Duncannan, 
James Nickum, President, and H. J. Secrist, 
Secretary of the board of directors, B. T. 
Shull, principal of the township high 
school, and Jas. White, a pupil in the first 
old house erected at that place. Music bya 
choir, and recitations, were also a feature of 
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the exercises. The structure is brick, 30 by 
36 feet, with a handsome porch 8x12 feet in 
front. The whole is surmounted by a belfry 
in which is a fine bell donated by the citi- 
zens. The roofis of tin. The main room 
is 30x30, with two cloak-rooms adjoining 
partitioned off by hoisting windows, so that 
all can be thrownintoone. The building is 
heated by a furnace in the cellar, and the 
ventilation is according to modern ideas. 
The room is supplied with cases for a library, 
and first-class slate blackboards are across 
the entire front. New folding desks for the 
pupils and a teacher’s desk and chair of 
latest designs have been placed in the room. 
The material is all first-class, and the cost 
of the building was $1,800. It might be in- 
teresting to state that all three school houses, 
the earliest 1837, are still standing. Penn 
township is to be congratulated on her fine 
building. 

PIkKE—Supt. Sawyer: The County Insti- 
tute was held in Milford the last week in 
October. The instructors were, Dr. Geo. 
M. Philips and Prof. E. L. Kemp—each of 
whom gave us an evening lecture—Hon. J. 
A. Reilly, of Philadelphia, and Rev. F. H. 
McKenzie, of Port Jervis, New York. But 
few teachers were absent during the week. 
The interest manifested by the teachers in 
all the proceedings of the institute, and by 
the public, especially in the evening ses- 
sions, was very encouraging. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Pritts: Our enrollment 
is considerably larger than heretofore. We 
look forward to a prosperous term. The di- 
rectors are enforcing the truant law, and the 
effect on the attendance is apparent. In 
Somerset borough the opening of school was 
delayed by the unfinished condition of the 
new building until October 25. Somerset 
now has the finest and largest school build- 
ing in the county. It contains nine rooms, 
a library, an office, and a large assembly 
hall capable of seating at least 300 people. 
The building is heated with hot water and 
has an excellent system of ventilation. 

T10GA—Supt. Raesly: The annual Insti- 
tute was held during the week beginning 
October 25th. At several sessions the at- 
tendance was limited only by the size of the 
hall in which the exercises were held. The 
day instructors were Hon. Henry Houck, 
Dr. M. G. Benedict, Dr. G. G. Groff, Dr. F. 
H. Green, Miss Lelia E. Patridge, Supt. J. 
G. Becht, Dr. Daniel Fleisher, and others. 
The evening entertainments consisted of 
lectures by Dr. A. W. Lamar, Rev. Sam P. 
Jones, and Dr. Jas. Hedley, and a concert by 
the Lyric Ladies of Chicago. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: The directors 
of Sugargrove township have made some 
improvements in several of their school 
buildings, which will add materially to the 
comfort and convenience of the schools. 
The directors of Brokenstraw have placed 
globes in each of their schools. The tend- 
ency seems to be to purchase apparatus that 
is of practical value to the schools, rather 
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than blocks and charts sold at fancy prices. 
The schools of the county are in good hands 
this year and the attendance is large. 

BEAVER FALLS — Supt. Boak: Smead’s 
system of closets has been placed in two 
buildings since my last report; and a new 
piano procured for the High School. Sys- 
tematic work is done in our grade meetings; 
all lessons are discussed and outlined one 
week in advance. In this work different 
teachers are assigned different branches for 
specialties. October has been a very succes- 
ful month. 

CARLISLE—Supt. Shearer: Arbor Day was 
duly observed in our schools. The class of 
’98 planted a Norway maple with riot le 
ate ceremonies. Miss Cora Fitch, the gifted 
elocutionist of the Cumberland Valley State 
Normal School, did honor to the occasion. 
The directors have placed ‘‘ History for 
Ready Reference’’ on the reference-book 
shelves in the High School. They have also 
given us 150 copies of the latest and best 
High School music books published. 

CHAMBERSBURG—-Supt. Fickinger: By res- 
olution of the Board of Directors the use of 
the rod is forbidden, except in extreme cases, 
and then only by permission of the Superin- 
tendent. 

MAHANOY Twp., (Schuylkil/ Co.)—Supt. 
Noonan: I am pleased to report the attention 
given by our directors to the grounds sur- 
rounding the Suffolk, St. Nicholas, and Hill 
buildings. The improved appearance of 
these places will do much to increase the 
feeling of respect for public property in the 
district. The following have been added to 
our list oftext-books: Hull's Algebra, Shaw- 
Backus’ Outlines of Literature, Thorpe’s 
Government of the U. S. and Pennsylvania, 
and Hart’s Composition and Rhetoric. We 
expect to open fourteen evening schools dur- 
ing November. 

McKEESPORT — Supt. Brooks: The first 
month’s work was very encouraging. We 
have a larger attendance and enrollment 
than ever before. Our directors have had to 
provide additional rooms and teachers. At 
the last meeting of the Board it was resolved 
to build a new High School. Our present 
building is not suited to High School work, 
and the step taken by the Board is a wise one. 

NEWPORT Twe., (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. 
Dewey: Our teachers all read 7he Pennsyl- 
vanta School Journal and find it very helpful. 
All our directors attended the annual County 
Institute. 

WILKESBARRE — Supt. Coughlin: We 
opened seventeen nightschools October 25th, 
one of which is an evening High School for 
working boys. This school will be kept 
open for ten months. The course includes 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, book-keep- 
ing, mechanical and architectural drawing, 
grammar, English literature, composition, 
U.S. history, civics, general history, physi- 
ology, physics, chemistry, political, physi- 
cal and commercial geography, penmanship 
and spelling. 
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ALL structures, large or small, simple or complex, 


have a definite rate of vibration depending on their | 


material, size and shape, as the fundamental note of a 
musical chord. At one time considerable annoyance 
was experienced in one of the mills in Lowell. Some 
days the mill was so shaken that a pail of water 


would be nearly emptied, while on other days all was 


quiet. Experiment proved it to be only when the ma- 
chinery was running at a certain rate that the build- 
ing was disturbed. The simple remedy was in run- 
“ing it slower or faster, so as to put it out of tune 
“tith the building. We have here the reason of the 


] rule observed by marching armies when they cross a 
bridge—viz., stop the music, break step, and open col- 
| umn, lest the measured cadence of a condensed mass 
of men should cause the bridge to vibrate beyond its 
sphere of cohesion. The Broughton bridge gave way 
beneath the measured tramp of only sixty men. Tyn- 
dall tells us that the Swiss muleteers tie up the bells of 
| their mules, lest the tinkle bring down an avalanche. 
The breaking of a drinking glass by the human voice 
is a well-attested fact, and Chlanni mentions an inn 
keeper who frequently repeated this interesting exper 
iment for the entertainment it of his guests.—Lovering 
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**Poor fellow! he walks in the snow and the sleet, 
And has neither stockings nor shoes on his feet; 
I pity him so! for how cold he must be! 


And yet he keeps singing his chick-a-dee-dee.— Cho. | 


“If I were a bare-footed snow-bird, I know 

I would not stay out in the cold and the snow, 
I wonder what makes him so full of his glee; 
He’s all the time singing that chick-a-dee-dee. 


“O mother! do get him some stockings and shoes, 

A frock, with a cloak and a hat, if he choose ; 

I wish he’d come into the parlor, and see 

How warm we would make him, poor chick-a-dee-dee, 
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Rev. F. C. Woopwortn. 
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And heard every word little Emily said: 
set 


«What a figure I’d make in that dress !’”’ thought he, 
And he laughed, as he warbled his chick-a-dee-dee. 


An bird had flown down for some crumbs of bread, 


“I am grateful,” he said, “for the wish you express, 
3ut I’ve no occasion for such a fine dress; 

I had rather remain with my limbs all so free, 

‘Than to hobble about, singing chick-a-dee-dee. 


“There is One, my dear child, tho’ I can not tell who, 
Has clothed me already, and warm enough too. 
Good-morning! O who are so h: appy as we ee 

And away he went, singing his chick-a-dee-dee, 














